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Puts your students through many 
office experiences . . . makes 
the first job easier 
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By Loso and Agnew 





To those who seriously want to improve the teaching of office practice, we extend an invitation to 
examine this new, revised textbook which for many years has been a popular standard of com- 
parison. 


All the surveys prove that the mere office skills are not enough to make satisfactory office workers 
in the secretarial and stenographic field. There are many other duties and knowledges that must 
be mastered. The experience gained in the three praia ; editions and further studies have made 
it possible to present to you the kind of book that will round out your old office training program. 
It ties in with other subjects and fills in many essential na wledges and skills. 
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Education and Business Need Closer Co-operation 
for Mutual Benefits 





One of the chief concerns,.of business teachers has always been to develop 
curricula and set up standards that would prepare students for jobs. To meet the 
needs of business, they have constantly sought the advice of businessmen re- 
garding the quality of vocational proficiency, the quality of character, and the 
personal attributes which they desire in prospective employees. This has been 
one very successful method of curricular development; but it has caused general 
educators to look askance upon the objectives of the business education pro- 
gram. 


Education is a process of adjusting individuals to the economic and social 
life of the nation as a whole. Businessmen must be concerned, therefore, with 
the complete educational program because the future of American business is 
dependent upon it. Increased production and expanded markets thrive upon 
the desire for improved standards of living; and improved standards of living 
are dependent upon the increased education of the citizens of the country. 





~~ 
> 


Studies show us that in normal times the earning power of an individual 
correlates very highly with the amount of schooling which he has had. More 
than 50 per cent of those in the higher income brackets are college graduates, 
while fewer than 8 per cent have never attended high school. Likewise, the peak 
of earning power is reached by the elementary school trained worker before the 
age of fifty, that of the high school trained worker begins to decline at the age 
of fifty, and the earning power of the average college graduate continues to in- 
crease until his retirement. 


Obviously the greater portion of executives in business as well as in other 
fields are college trained men. They are the people who provide the ideas by 
which production is increased at lower cost. Persons with higher incomes buy 

) more food, more automobiles, and more clothing. They build more expensive 
homes and equip them with more appliances. Thus, more goods are produced 
and distributed, the wheels of business are kept turning, workers are kept em- 
ployed, and investments in business and industry are protected. 


It is granted that businessmen have been generous with their time. They 
have given advice, met with classes when asked, co-operated with schools in 
developing co-operative training programs, and conducted tours through their 
plants; but that is not enough. The stake of American businessmen in educa- 
: 7 tion is more than shortsighted co-operation with the local school. Business 
— educators must call upon them to tell the story of education to their clubs, their 
churches, and their employees. Furthermore, they must be encouraged to 
carry the story to the American people through their newspaper, radio, and 
magazine advertising for the mutual benefit of themselves, the schools, and the 


social order. 


Cecil Puckett, president of United Business Education 
Association; dean, College of Business Administration, 
Denver University, Denver, Colorado. 
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There are three questions we need to answer 
in regard to the operation of the typewriter 
if we are to describe adequately typewriting 
behavior. First, how fast is the typist; 
second, how accurate is the typist; and third, 
how much stamina does he have? 

Speed is best measured in strokes per 
second or in five-stroke words per minute. 
The total strokes divided by the time in 
seconds gives strokes per second. 

Accuracy is best measured as per cent 
accuracy. The total correct strokes divided 
by the total actual strokes gives the per cent 
accuracy. 

Stamina is best measured by the length of 
time the typist can keep up the pace. 

We can expect a student to make all the 
progress he can with the practice time at his 
disposal. We need to know what progress 
he is making in each of the factors — speed, 
accuracy, and stamina — so we may advise 
him how best to expend his energy, so we 
may keep him informed of his progress, and 
so we may communicate with his parents 
and prospective employers. 

What progress can we expect of a student 
at the end of each semester? A semester 
for one student may not exceed 50 clock 
hours of practice, while for another may 
exceed 150. This is because of differences in 
the length of the school year, differences in 
attendance, and differences in the amount 
of out-of-class typing. Because of these 
differences, we cannot expect the same 
progress from all classes. The following 
norms (Table I) are based on a twenty-week 
semester with a fifty-five minute class period. 

We can also express it this way: At the end 
of the first semester all students should be 
stroking at a rate of two strokes per second 
or better. They should be making no more 
than six errors per thousand for 5 minutes. 
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Measuring Speed, Accu- 
racy, and Stamina in the 
Operation of a Typewriter 


by CARMI J. ODELL, CHAIRMAN OF COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT { 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


This is Part II of a series of two articles on the 
measuring of typing skill. The first article appeared 


in the March, 1949, issue. 


Table I 


MINIMUM EXPECTED PROGRESS IN 
SPEED, ACCURACY, AND STAMINA IN 
TYPING FROM STRAIGHT COPY 
BY SEMESTER 


SEMESTER SPEED ACCURACY STAMINA 
Strokes Per Minutes 
Per Cent of 
Second Accuracy Timing 
\% l 99.3 l 
1 2 99.4 5 
2 3 99.5 10 
3 4 99.6 15 
+ 5 99.7 20 


These norms are minimum. What can we 
expect of our best students? Because of 
superior ability, longer practice, and better 


: 








me Ne 


practice methods, the best students of one § 


semester are able to equal the work of the 
poorest students of the next semester. In 
order to find the norms for the best students, 
just slide the semester scale up a-notch. An 
**A” student at the end of the first semester 
then should be able to type three strokes 
per second with 99.5 per cent accuracy for 
10 minutes. By splitting the difference 
between best and poorest we arrive at the 
following grade norms (Table II). 
Minimum standards we call par for the 
course. We also speak of par for the week, 
par for an “A”, par for a “C” for the week, 
or par for a “B” for the week. The following 


tabulations (Tables III to VI) show par for 


the week from the tenth through the 
eightieth week. This represents minimum 
standards or a ““D” grade week by week for 
four semesters. To get par for a “C” grade 
for the week, read up the chart 4th stroke 
per second; for a “B” grade read up the 


chart 34ths stroke per second; and for al § 
“A” grade, read up the chart one stroke 


per second. 
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Table I 
GRADE NORMS IN 


SPEED, ACCURACY, AND STAMINA 
TYPING FROM STRAIGHT COPY 
BY SEMESTER 


GRADE SEMESTER SPEED ACCURACY STAMINA 
Strokes Per Minutes 
per Cent of 
Second Accuracy Timing 
D 1 2 99.40 5 
¢ 1 24 99.43 7 
B 1 234 99.48 8 
A 1 3 99.50 10 
D 2 3 99.50 10 
C 2 344 99.53 12 
B 2 334 99.58 13 
A 2 + 99.60 15 
D 3 4 99.60 15 
C 3 44 99.63 17 
B 3 434 99.68 18 
A 3 5 99.70 20 
D + 5 99.70 20 
Nore: ‘T’o change strokes per second to five-stroke words per minute, multiply by twelve. 


Table 


Ill 


Par for the Course 
FIRST SEMESTER 


TIME S P E E D ACCURACY STAMINA 
Total Strokes Five-stroke Per Minutes 
Practice Per Words Cent of 
Weeks Second Per Accuracy Timing 
Minute 
10 1 12.0 99.30 1 
1] 13.2 99.31 1 
12 14.4 99 .32 2 
13 15.6 99 .33 2 
14 16.8 99.34 3 
15 1% 18.0 99.35 3 
16 19.2 99 .36 4 
17 20.4 99.37 4 
18 21.6 99.38 5 
19 22.8 99.39 5 
20 2 24.0 99.40 5 


GRADING. The student who just breaks 
par by the end of the semester has earned a 
passing grade of “D”. A student who by 
the end of one semester has broken par for 
the next semester has earned an “A” grade. 
The “B” and “C” students fall in between 
these extremes. At the end of each semester 


students are graded as in Tables VII, VIII, 
and IX. 


STUDENT PROGRESS GRAPHS. Assume you 
have four marking periods of five weeks each 
per semester. You want to construct a 
student progress graph for the first five- 
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week marking period of the second semester 
to show the progress of a student in speed, 
accuracy, and stamina. Par for the second 
semester is three strokes per second with 
99.5% accuracy for ten minutes. Par for 
the first semester is two strokes per second 
with 99.4% accuracy for five minutes. Par 
for the first five weeks of the second semester 
is one-fourth of the difference between these 
two pars. The base line then should be 
plotted from 24 to 27 five-stroke words per 
minute; 28 to $1 for a “C” grade; 32 to 
35 for a “B” grade; and 36 to 39 for an “A” 


grade. 
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TIME 


Total 
Practice 
Weeks 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
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vi 

38 
39 
40 





























TIME 


Total 
Practice 
Weeks 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
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Par for the Course 
SECOND SEMESTER 


S P E E 


Strokes 


Per 


Second 
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Q! 


Par for the Course 
THIRD SEMESTER 


Table IV 


D 
Five-stroke 
Words 
Per 
Minute 
24.0 
24.6 
25.2 
25.8 
26.4 
27.0 
27.6 
28.2 
28.8 
29.4 
30.0 
30.6 
$1.2 
31.8 
32.4 
33.0 
33.6 
34.2 
34.8 
35 . 4 
36.0 


Table \V 


S P E E D 


Strokes 


Per 


Second 


3 


31% 


Five-stroke 
Words 
Per 
Minute 
36.0 
36.6 
S71 .2 
37.8 
38.4 
39.0 
39.6 
40.2 
40.8 
41.4 
42.0 
42.6 
43 .2 
43.8 
44.4 
45.0 
45. 
46. 
46 
47. 
48. 


Oran oe 


ACCURACY 
Per 
Cent 
Accuracy 


99 . 40 
99.41 
99.41 
99.42 
99.42 
99.43 
99.43 
99 . 44 
99. 44 
99.45 
99.45 
99.46 
99.46 
99 .47 
99 47 
99.48 
99.48 
99.49 
99.49 
99.50 
99 50 


ACCURACY) 
Per 
Cent 
{cecuracy 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99. 
99. 
99. 
99. 
99 
99. 
99. 
99. 
99 
99 
99. 
99. : 
99 .! 
99 .! 
99 .! 
99.6 
99 .60 
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STAMINA 
Minutes 
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Timing 


STAMINA 
Vinutes 


of 


Timing 


10 
1] 
1] 
1] 
1] 
12 
12 
12 
12 
13 
13 
13 
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Table V1 
Par for the Course 
FOURTH SEMESTER 











i TIME SP E E D 

‘ Total Five-stroke 

Practice Strokes Words 

Weeks Per Per 

Second Minute 

60 4 48 .0 

61 48 .6 

62 49.2 

63 49.8 

64 50.4 

65 51.0 

66 51.6 

67 52.2 

: 68 52.8 

' 69 53.4 

70 41% 54.0 

71 54.6 

’ 712 55 .2 

73 55.8 

i 74 56.4 

¥ 75 57.0 

76 57.6 

77 58.2 

78 58.8 

79 59.4 

80 5 60.0 


Table VII 
END OF FIRST SEMESTER 
Grade Levels 


GRADE S P E E D 
Five-stroke 
Strokes Words 
Per Per 
Second Minute 
D Q 24 
+ 28 
B 32 
A 3 36 
Table VIII 
END OF SECOND SEMESTER 
Grade Levels 
GRADE SP & EE DD 
Five-stroke 
Strokes Words 
Per Per 
Second Minute 

D 3 36 
: ' 40 
| B 44 
a A 4 48 
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ACCURACY 
Per 
Cent 
Accuracy 


99 . 60 
99.61 
99.61 
99.62 
99 . 62 
99.63 
99.63 
99 . 64 
99.64 
99.65 
99.65 
99 . 66 
99 . 66 
99. 67 
99 . 67 
99.68 
99.68 
99.69 
99.69 
99.70 
99.70 


ACCURACY 


Per 
Cent 
Accuracy 


99.40 
99 . 44 
99.47 
99.50 


ACCURACY 
Per 
Cent 
Accuracy 


99.50 
99.54 
99.57 
99 . 60 






STAMINA 
Minutes 


of 


Timing 


STAMINA 
Minutes 


of 


Timing 


oo-r 


STAMINA 
Minutes 


of 
Timing 


10 
12 
14 
15 


GRADE S P E E D ACCURACY STAMINA i 
Five-stroke Per Minutes s 
Strokes Words Cent of . 
Per Per Accuracy Timing 
Second Minute t 
D + 48 99.60 15 
C 52 99.64 17 
B 56 99 .67 19 
A 5 60 99.70 20 
Table X 
Per Cent Accuracy 
In Proofreading 
GRADE FIRST SECOND THIRD FOURTH 
SEMESTER SEMESTER SEMESTER SEMESTER | 
D . 60% 90% 93% 96% ; 
- 70% 91% 94% 97% 3 
B 80% 92% 957% 98% : 
A 90% 93% 96% 99% 


The student-progress graph of Jackie V. 
is an example of what I mean. Jackie was 
instructed to plot her best test scores at least 
once a week. She may plot her best one 
every day if she desires. The responsibility 
for correcting, scoring, and plotting her 
scores rests with Jackie. Tests are initialed 
and dated by the teacher, and filed by the 
student. Once a week the student produces 
his best test which is rechecked by the 
teacher. A grade is entered for speed, accu- 
racy, stamina, and proofreading. Proof- 
reading is also expected to improve with 
practice. This ability is measured by per 
cent of accuracy. Discovered errors divided 
by total errors gives per cent of accuracy 
of proofreading. The following tabulation 
(Table X) shows how the proofreading 
grade is determined. 

Jackie was graded a low “B” in speed 
because four of her best tests fall in the “B” 
level. She was graded a high “B” in accu- 
racy because seven of eight scores fall in 
the “B” level or higher. She was graded a 
“—D” in stamina because she chose to stop 
her tests at six minutes rather than type 
through to ten minutes, the stamina require- 
ment for a “B” level typist. Jackie was 
graded “D” in proofreading because of the 
tests submitted for rechecking. She found 
only eighteen of twenty errors. Eighteen 
divided by twenty gives an accuracy of 
90%. An accuracy of 90% for second 
semester according to the above chart gives 
a grade of ““D”. Students who rank low in 
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Table IX 
END OF THIRD SEMESTER 
Grade Levels 

















proofreading are ordinarily given extn 
practice assisting the teacher or other stu} 
dents to check papers. i 


If you are in the habit of giving only five. 
and ten-minute timings, you may wonder] 
how it is possible to let Jackie choose her 
own level of stamina. When a timing js 
started the teacher or a student calls th 
minutes until all have dropped out. h 
this way a student frequently takes two five. 
minute timings while another is taking one 
twelve-minute timing. The length of test 
as well as the speed and accuracy are thus 
under the student’s control. 


ADVANTAGES. Should we commercial 
teachers then discard net words per minute 
in the classroom and substitute strokes per 
second and per cent of accuracy? I believe 
the resuJts will justify a change. Here ar 
some of the advantages to be gained. 


1. Strokes per second and per cent df 
accuracy describe typewriting behavior bet} 


ter than net words per minute. 


2. Speed and accuracy can be plotted toh 
If we attempt to plot net 


the same scale. 
words per minute and errors per minute, 
we need separate graphs. 

8. We can see at once whether a student's 


score represents a real increase, or just aly 
increase in speed at the expense of accuracy 


or stamina. 


4. A student can plot his own speed and 3 
accuracy on ordinary graph paper. Noy 
special graphs are needed. The student cal 
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grade himself. Better motivation results typing? These are daily questions. 
































F because the student is working for himself. 6. It is easier to compare one class with 
i 5. It is easier to compare one student another. Just find the class average in speed, 
» with another. How far above par are you accuracy, and stamina and you have a valid 
in aecuracy? At what speed level are you comparison. 
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Bookkeeping Sets 


Let Students Specialize in 


by GALEN STUTSMAN, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITy 
COLUMBUS, OHI9 


Mr. Stutsman explains a system of letting students work in 
groups on practice sets, each member of the group perform- 


ing a special task. 


The plan reported here was used while 


he taught in East High School, Columbus, Ohio. 


To those teachers of bookkeeping who use 
sets in their classes, I should like to suggest 
a trial of the following plan for specialization. 
Dr. H. L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 
. presented the general idea of such spécializa- 
tion in a talk to the Ohio Business Teachers’ 
Association in 1947. Impressed with the 
value of his suggestion, I tried the plan 
during 1947—48 in an advanced bookkeeping 
class. The article that follows will describe 
the details by which the idea was put into 
practice. Perhaps other bookkeeping teachers 
might like to adapt the plan to their classes. 

The theory behind this plan of specializa- 
tion is twofold: (1) that students will gain 
a much better understanding of the steps 
in the bookkeeping cycle if the steps are 
repeated many times; (2) that in larger 
businesses the various tasks in bookkeeping 
are performed by more than one individual, 
and the larger the business the smaller is 
the part of the bookkeeping process handled 
by each person. It seems logical, then, that 
instead of each student working through 
a set individually, severa] students should 
work together, dividing the work among 
the students and then repeating the set 
with a different job assigned to each student. 

The practice set I used for the project 
contained business papers. The use of busi- 
ness papers made the experience more 
realistic, although the idea could very 
easily be applied to sets having the trans- 
actions in narrative form. 

In addition to the business papers and 
the necessary miscellaneous forms and files 
the set included the following: cash receipts, 
cash payments, general, sales, and purchases 
journals; general, accounts receivable, and 
accounts payable ledgers; notes receivable 
and notes payable registers; and a check 
book and a bank book. 

The first step was to decide how to divide 
the number of jobs in the set so that groups 
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neither too large nor too small would work | 
together, and so that each member of the [ 


group would have a nearly equal amount of 
work to do in order that progress through 
the set would be reasonably uniform. The 
final decision called for five jobs to be 
handled as follows: Student No. 1, cash 
payments journal, checkbook, and accounts 
payable ledger; Student No. 2, cash receipts 
journal and accounts receivable ledger; 
Student No. 3, general journal, notes 
receivable, and notes payable registers; 
Student No. 4, sales and purchases journals; 
Student No. 5, general ledger, file clerk and 
auditor. This division of labor worked out 
very well. 


The next step was to divide the class into 
groups of five students. Each group was 
chosen to include students of varying 
abilities, thus making possible an element 
of competition among the groups and the 
teaching of the poorer students by the 
better students. The extra students left 
over were used as fill-ins for absentees and 
assigned genera] supervisory duties until 
they had an opportunity to become regular 
members of a group. 


Each student purchased his own set which 
was kept in reserve in a cabinet since only 
one set was issued to each group at a time. 
Each group divided the forms according to 
the plan above. When necessary, as in the 
case of the journals, the books were tom 
apart so that each student could have the 
journals assigned to him. The file clerk had 
charge of all the business papers, forms, and 
files. He was responsible for giving each 
paper to the proper person and for filing 
the paper after it had been properly 
journalized. The file clerk also served as 
auditor and made periodic checks on the 
books of the other members of the group to 
see if entries were being made correctly. 


(Concluded on page 350) 
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The business teacher trainer is constantly 
seeking ways to improve the training pro- 
gram and to enhance the effectiveness of the 
business education department in carrying 
out its part of the total training pattern for 
the prospective business teacher. The de- 
partment of business is primarily responsible 
for the content courses, while the department 
of business education is responsible for the 
methods courses in the field. In some institu- 
tions the two functions are carried on by one 
department. Regardless of whether the 
functions are carried on separately by two 
departments or under one department, there 
should be close co-operation between the 
content and methods teachers in the task of 
training prospective business teachers. 

The content courses should give the 
foundation of business knowledge and skill; 
the methods courses should aid in the under- 
standing of how the content which has been 
learned may be implemented on the high 
school level. It is primary that the content 
courses be thoroughly grasped and under- 
stood if the prospective teacher is to have 
the business knowledge and skill he will 
teach on the secondary level. The methods 
teacher cannot well explore how to teach if 
the trainee does not know the content; while 
the trainee cannot teach well, even if he has 
been exposed to methods, if he does not know 
the content he is to teach. This is the con- 
cern of both the methods teacher and the 
content teacher. 

WHAT THEN CAN THE BUSINESS TEACHER- 
TRAINING INSTITUTION DO TO HELP ASSURE A 
GOOD FOUNDATION IN THE CONTENT COURSE? 
In order to better succeed in the content 
courses, the beginner should have an under- 
standing of and insight into the basic princi- 
ples and procedures involved in the business 
process and what the nature of business is 
in our American economy. The beginning 
business education student who does not 
have such an understanding as a result of 
his experience will profit much by a well- 
taught introduction-to-business course on 
the college level. Such a course should aid 
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Collegiate Introduction to Business=— 
Basic to Business Teacher Training 






by LARZETTE G. HALE 
j CLARK COLLEGE, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


this beginner to grasp the basic concepts and 
principles involving such broad areas as the 
following: 

1—The nature of business in our American economy. 


“ ; ; 

2—The meaning of ownership, the common types of 
business ownership found in our American busi- 
ness system, and important factors involved in 
business ownership and operation. 


3—The business processes of production, marketing, 
and merchandising. 
4—Record keeping, finance, and managerial controls. 


5—The relations of business in our American 
economy. 


6—How to keep abreast of the times in business. 


The introductory course should be re- 
quired as a part of the general business edu- 
cation of all business education majors and 
should be offered early in the training pro- 
gram. It should be prerequisite to all other 
courses in the business area. 

Elementary economics courses are good 
background courses for the business educa- 
tion major, but economics deals more with 
the wealth of society. The business educa- 
tion major must consider the interest and 
wealth of each individual owner of a business 
or a group of special or particular individuals 
who own a business. 

Our economic freedom of enterprise allows 
our American economy to be based primarily 
upon private, rather than public ownership. 
The introduction-to-business course should 
be concerned with pointing out how the 
individual or group of individuals own a 
business concern and how they fit into our 
American business system. It should also 
provide background for understanding the 
financial condition of separate business con- 
cerns and how these concerns progressed up 
or down to this financial point. The business 
education major should get the over-all view 
of wealth and society provided by economics, 
but very early he should get the individual 
(business) point of view of ownership and 
property, for he has the task of interpreting 
and helping the high school students under- 
stand our American business system and the 
individual business concerns in which many 
of them will find employment. 






In providing such information, insight, 
and knowledge, the introduction-to-business 
course serves two very important purposes: 
(1) It will provide content background for 
the prospective business teacher to teach the 
general business course in the secondary 
schoo]. (2) It will provide background for 
understanding and mastering the other busi- 
ness content courses in the business educa- 
tion training program. 

The first purpose is of great importance 
because of the obvious lack of teachers who 
are prepared to teach general business on 
the secondary level. The teacher-training 
* institution would enhance, by a great meas- 
ure, the effectiveness and usefulness of its 
business education graduates by preparing 
them through such a content course — and 
of course, special methods — to teach basic 
business education. 

C. C. Dawson expressed this need in his 
editorial comment! when he said: “Too long, 
teachers of business and economics have 
been influenced in their thinking by the 
philosophy of training for a specific task 
and giving no thought to the broad general 
program. Certainly teachers should give 
specialized vocational training, but they 
must also give a broad general education, 
followed by a basic foundation of social and 
economic education, which in turn is sharp- 
ened with the tool of specialized vocational 
training to prepare the student to do some- 
thing definite and not ‘just anything.’ The 
specialized vocational training gives him an 
opportunity to get a start, and the broad 
general educational background gives him a 
chance to grow and develop.” This applies 
not only to the high school program, but 
also to the teacher-training program for the 
prospective business education teacher as 
well. The introduction-to-business course 
on the collegiate level would give the basic 
foundation in general business to the trainee 
who will teach general business on the high 
school level. 

The second purpose is also very important, 
and shall be discussed more fully. Every 
student concentrating in the business area 
should get an overview of business as it 
exists in our American economy before he 
begins to specialize in any one area of busi- 
ness, especially in business education where 
the teacher is preparing to teach usually 
more than one special subject. Such prepara- 
tion should be undergirded with insight and 
understanding of business principles and 
procedures. 


C. C. Dawson, “A dynamic & Functional Education for a Changing Economic and Social World,” Tax Bataucz Susst, & 
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I do not mean to infer that all student 
cannot grasp a thorough knowledge g¢ 
content courses without a background i 
introduction to business and that such a! 
course is absolutely necessary in every college 9 
and university. The many successful bug. § 
ness teachers who have not had such qf 
course would probably disprove such a state. 7 
ment. I do believe, however, that wher 7 
students’ backgrounds have not included 
experiences, understandings, and knowledge 9 
which such a course should provide, th @ 
effectiveness in the content courses taken 
by the trainee would be greatly enhanced by § 
providing opportunity for this understand. ¥ 
ing of principles, concepts, and procedures % 
that are inexcusably necessary on the part 7 
of the business teacher. 3 

Let us examine one content course— J 
elementary accounting — which the busi | 
ness teacher-training program usually in. 
cludes, and see if the introduction-to-busi- § 
ness course could accelerate learning in this J 
content course. A similar subject will likely j 
be taught by the prospective business 
teacher on the secondary level as Book. 
keeping I. 

Because accounting is usually required, § 















































sooner or later the accounting instructor & 


meets most of the business education majors. 


No teacher realizes more than the accounting : 


teacher the need for a background in 
introductory principles and concepts in busi- 
ness on the part of the college student who 
is concentrating in the area of business. If 
the beginning accounting student has this 
background, much rapport might be estab- 
lished when he meets the accounting teacher. 
It is true that our accounting texts elaborate 
on these basic principles and understandings 
which are so important, but mostly with the 
point of view of accounting for them. The 
explanation in most accounting texts is 
more than adequate if the beginner has 4 
prior knowledge of the information which j 
the introduction-to-business course might 
provide. 

Specifically, some of the points at which 


the survey course might facilitate the teach- ff 


ing of accounting are as follows: 

1. PROPRIETORSHIP. It is necessary for the 
business major to understand the specific 
results of our economic freedom of enter- 
prise — private business ownership. He 
should know the common types of business 
organizations and what constitutes owner 


ship in each, how the profits may be shared Ff 
in each type of organization, and whet § 
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profits are usually shared. Important, too, 
is for the student to know how these organi- 


zations are formed and what legal documents 
give guidance to the bookkeeper or account- 
ant in helping to determine ownership or 


proprietorship and sharing in profits. If 
these things are not already known; they 
must be taught by the accounting content 
teacher before or along with teaching of how 
to account for the business concern. If the 


) beginning student already understands these 


concepts and the principles involved, then 
the accounting teacher can build more 
rapidly on this foundation. 

2. NOTES, TRADE ACCEPTANCES, AND DRAFTS. 


* The unit on finance in the introduction-to- 
> business course would provide the basis for 


> understanding our banking and credit system 
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| and explore the use of financial papers, such 


as notes, drafts, and trade acceptances. 
It would aid the learning process if each 
student had opportunity to see such business 
instruments if his experiences do not already 
include knowledge of such. Certainly it 
would aid the accounting teacher if he makes 
certain the student at least sees the forms if 
he has never seen them before and does not 
have the slightest idea of what you are 
speaking. We must realize, as teachers, that 
some of our students’ backgrounds are very 
limited as far as business experience is 
concerned. Many of them have never seen 
a note, not to speak of trade acceptances and 
drafts, because their life experiences just 
have not included them. They do not know 
how such instruments are used in our busi- 
ness processes. We cannot ignore the gap 
just because the student is in college; we 
must help him fill this gap for he will be 
instructing students in the use of these 
instruments on the high school level to- 
morrow. Working problems about notes 
receivable and notes payable with only a 
vicarious understanding of what we teachers 
are talking about does not provide the 
prospective teacher with the kind of content 
knowledge he must have. 

3. COST OF GOoDs SOLD. The exploration of 
the marketing process in introduction to 
business with emphasis on the many phases 
from production or manufacturing stage to 
consumer, would provide for the first year 
accounting student a basis for understanding 
the process of determing cost of goods sold. 
Freight In would not be as much of a puzzle 
to him, nor would beginning and ending 
ventory. He would be given a visual 
conception of the inflow of goods and the 
outflow of goods as a result of selling, and 
an understanding that cost involves not 
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only price paid for merchandise for resale, 
but also assembly, storage, cartage, and 
freight — all the costs involved in getting 
the goods from the producer or manufacturer 
to the retailer for sale. 

4. GROSS PROFIT AND NET PROFIT. Explora- 
tion of our freedom of enterprise would 
include emphasis on the fact that our prime 
motive for business ownership is to add 
profit to our original capital. The student 
will learn that the goods bought for resale 
must be sold at a price which will cover 
three factors: cost, expenses, and a reason- 
able share of profit. The student will learn 
two principal equations: Selling Price -Cost = 
Gross Profit; Gross Profit — Expenses = 
Net Profit. 

This may sound elementary for college 
accounting, but the concept of profit and 
loss — and many more concepts — must be 
built up in the minds of the students. If 
this is not done previously, the content 
teachers have the task. “Leave him on his 
own to get such information,” might be a 
suggestion, but it might be more profitable 
if we college teachers would do a bit more 
guidance learning, especially in content 
areas, if we are to succeed in providing the 
kind of finished teacher we want. 

5. FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. Many of the 
introductory business courses include units 
on financial reports, record keeping, budget- 
ing, and budgetary control. Students are 
even exposed to the process of making and 
analyzing balance sheets and profit and loss 
statements. The teacher of these accounting 
students would begin the course with stu- 
dents who understand what is meant by 
asset, liability, proprietorship, income, cost 
and expenses and how these are used to 
reflect the condition and progress of the 
business. Many beginning students have 
difficulty in understanding that proprietor- 
ship is not what one owns and that disbursing 
cash for an asset does not decrease proprie- 
torship. Much can be done to clarify these 
confused concepts by exposing the student 
to a survey or introductory course of busi- 
ness which will help build the kind of insight 
into business operation needed by the ac- 
counting student and all the business 
majors. 

We might explore many more content 
areas, but the area discussed should give us 
an idea of the problem one of the content 
teachers faces and the possible help from the 
introductory business course. I do not expect 
the introduction-to-business course to work 
miracles, nor do I intend to put all of the 
responsibility on the general business teacher. 
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I just have an idea that the general business 
teacher can help all other content teachers 
tremendously if we let him. 

A period of work as content teacher of 
accounting in a teacher-training institution 
with a student who had no economics or 
foundations-in-business courses convinced 
me that students, generally, need a back- 
ground course before they go into the special- 
ized areas of business training. Upon my 
recommendation, an introduction-to-busi- 
ness course was offered to all prospective 
business majors in the second and third 
quarter of their freshman year. The course 
was prerequisite to all other courses in the 
business department. When these students 
reached the accounting content course in 
their sophomore year, there was much more 
community of understanding that enhanced 
the learning of accounting by the average 
student to a marked degree. Three years of 
work with such students proved to me that 
the introductory course really pays. This 
may seem a very short period of observation, 
but it is long enough for one to recognize a 
glaring need being partially met. 

The lack of background and understand- 
ing on the part of the student might account 
for the fact that usually we do not progress 
far enough in our elementary work in ac- 
counting the first year. Many of the account- 
ing teachers indicate that all areas in the 
average accounting text are not covered the 
first year. This may be due to many things, 
but the problem of taking time to help build 
up understanding, concepts, and principles, 
might account for some of the time which 
could well be used for more advanced work. 
Such advanced work would give content 
background to the trainee so that he can 
teach the second-year bookkeeping subjects 
on the secondary level. 

More and more adequate textbooks are 
being written for use in the survey business 
course, as the need has been very keenly 
felt. College and university departments of 
business may wish to develop their own 
syllabus or text. If the venture is to be 
co-operative, I believe that the other content 
teachers can contribute much to the general 
business teacher in the development of a 
syllabus for the course. 

It is my firm opinion that an introductory 
course which surveys business practices, 
principles, procedures, problems, and con- 
cepts would give the kind of preparation to 
the students majoring in business education 
that would enable them to embark into other 
content areas with a rea] understanding and 
appreciation of our American economy and 
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how business units proceed within such 3 
framework. At the same time, such prepar. 
tion will serve as the foundation for teachin 
a general business course on the high schog| 
level. It is possible that more of our busines; 
education trainees might make better pro. 
gress m content areas if their background of | 
understanding business relations and pro. | 
cesses is reinforced with an introduction-to. 
business course on the collegiate level, which 
is prerequisite to all other business courses, 












Let Students Specialize in 
Bookkeeping Sets 

° (Continued from page 346) 
The other members of the group performed 
the jobs indicated by the books they; used. 

Although the practice set contained trans. 
actions for two months, with adjusting and J 
closing work at the end of each month, each fj 
group carried the set only as far as the J 
completion of the first trial balance. Upon § 
satisfactory completion of this trial balance, 
the set was turned in, another set issued, 
and the jobs rotated within the group. With 
five people working on one set and complet. 
ing the work only through the trial balance 
of the first month, each group was able to 
finish the job in six or seven days. The 
assumption of a new responsibility each 
time through the set kept the students from 
becoming bored. At the conclusion of the 
project the consensus of opinion of the stu- 
dents was that they understood what they 
had done much better than they ever under- 
stood any other set they had worked. The 
time required for working the set together 
was no greater than the time most students 
would have taken to work the set by them- 
selves as they had always done before. 





es 


After each student in the group had his 


own set worked through the first trial bal- § 


ance by the co-operative efforts of his group, 
he then took the set and completed the ff 


work at the end of the fiscal period. This 


could be a homework assignment or could 


be completed in class after all sets are com- fF 


pleted through the trial balance. 


This same plan of specialization could be 


used for sets having the transactions 1 
narrative form by having each member of 
the group pick out of the narrative the 


transactions belonging to the jobs assigned 
to him. The number of students assigned 


to a group will depend on the particular set 


being used and the degree of specialization 
the teacher wishes to attempt. 
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A Free-Use Typing Room 


by JOE M. UPDEGRAFF, BAKER HIGH SCHOOL 
BAKER, OREGON 


Mr. Updegraff explains a workable plan of setting 
aside a special typing room for the use of all students 
in their free periods. 


In Baker High School, which has an enroll- 
ment of more than five hundred students, 
we are offering typewriting to freshmen, 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors. Our Typ- 
ing I classes are composed of approximately 
65 per cent freshmen, 15 per cent sopho- 
mores, 15 per cent juniors, and 5 per cent 
seniors. By the time our students graduate, 
over 90 per cent of them have taken at least 
one year of typing. 

Although students may take typing in the 
freshman and sophomore years, we have 
constantly felt that to justify such action 
we should provide some means to give stu- 
dents access to typewriters during school 
time, since about 50 per cent of the students 
do not have typewriters in their homes. 
After much deliberation, planning, and post- 
poning because of the scarcity of machines 
during the war, we decided this year to try 
the policy of providing a free-use typewriting 
room adjoining the regular typing room. 
We put in some of the older machines, 
rather than trade them into the typewriter 
companies for new machines that we were 
purchasing. 

This year we started with only twelve 
machines for this free-use room. These 
machines are available to any student who 
wishes to use the typewriter at any time he 
can be excused from his class. We find that 
many teachers are glad to excuse a few 
students at a time to do various types of 
work for them. We also have many students 
transferring from the study hall, gymnasium, 
journalism, and other activities when there 
is spare time in any of these classes. 

This free-use typing room was started on 
an experimental basis. Realizing that many 
problems would confront us, we hesitated to 
make it a permanent addition. Now, how- 
ever, after a year’s trial period, everyone is 
wholeheartedly in favor of the plan. 

The school administrators are definitely 
pleased with the results. The teachers are 
enthusiastic about the increased number of 
typewritten papers that are handed in, mak- 
ing them easier for grading. The students 
enjoy the privilege of being allowed to come 
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to the room to type whenever they have 
extra time. 

Next year we shall have more machines, 
possibly twenty, that will be available for 
use in this room. I am sure that we will 
find these machines in use each available 
hour. during the day, as was the case this 
year. 

When only a small group is using the room, 
an extra teacher cannot be employed to 
supervise it, but we have found that an 
extra teacher is not needed. The room has a 
glass paneled door adjoining the typing 
room, as well as a separate outside entrance, 
and the teacher in the typewriting room is 
able to check on the free-use room when 
necessary. A few simple regulations have 
been given the students by bulletins and by 
a posted notice in the free-use room. These 
regulations have been cheerfully accepied 
and abided by the students, in return for the 
privilege of using the room. There has been 
a minimum of administrative problems with 
the room because it is serving a recognized 
student need. 

Any student who wishes to use the extra 
typing room must have a permit slip from 
the teacher in whose class he is enrolled 
during that period. 

When the student comes to the typing 
room, it is understood that he is to remain 
there for the remainder of the period. When 
he signs out from his homeroom teacher for 
the period, the teacher records on a slip the 
time he leaves the room. This slip is then 
put on a spindle on the teacher’s desk in 
the typing room upon entering. Occasionally 
the spindle is checked to see whether the 
students that have checked in are still there 
and also that no one leaves before the end 
of the period. Occasionally the teacher will 
check during the period, at the end of the 
period, or at the end of the day by going 
through the slips on the spindle to see if 
all the students that have been excused 
during the day have reported to the typing 
room. This spindle is cumulative and only 
emptied about once a week when it gets full. 

(Concluded on page $54) 





Too frequently 
articles have 
been written 
which would lead 
one to believe 
that clerical 
preparation in 
high school is the patent medicine everyone 
has been seeking for the guidance depart- 
ment. Clerical training is recommended to 
eliminate failures in shorthand and book- 
keeping classes. It will meet the needs of 
the “weak” academic student. The over- 
wrought office manager has been crying for 
it for a long time. 


Actually there is nothing particularly new 
in the clerical field or in the clerical curricu- 
lum. Though this occupational area has 
existed for years, educators have been slow 
to recognize the need for preparing for it. 
Now it has been found that those students 
who tend to do poorly in shorthand and 
bookkeeping can find employment after 
graduation in clerical and distributive posi- 
tions. As a result, a number of schools 
began experimenting, principally along the 
line of a terminal course for those who had 
not done particularly well in the preceding 
three years of high school. Courses in record 
keeping, filing, consumer mathematics, and 
typewriting, designed mainly for those who 
changed their minds in regard to curriculum 
choices, were also added. But an even more 
realistic view of the clerical curriculum and 
the clerical office practice course ‘is needed. 

SHADOWY AREAS OF THINKING. Confusion 
exists in terminology, particularly between 
the name of the curriculum designed for 
clerical training and the terminal subject of 
the curriculum. 

In general, students majoring in clerical 
work take the clerical curriculum, which 
may include several specially developed 
business subjects and clerical office practice. 
Clerical] office practice (machine operation, 
office practice, etc.) is a terminal course 
offered in the senior year for those students 
who are likely to enter clerical positions 
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Some Thoughts on 
Clerical Office Practice 
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after graduation. The purpose of the course 
is to aid the clerical graduate to adjust 
himself more quickly to the realities and | 
standards of the business office. 

Because the subject matter offered jp 
clerical office practice courses has not yet 
crystallized into a pattern, the course con. | 
tent might better be described broadly in 
the light of what it is not, rather than what 
it zs. The course is similar to secretarial 
office practice, except that shorthand (dicta. 
tion and transcription) is not one of the 
topics covered. Secondly, the course tends 
to be more on the elementary side of aca- 
demic achievement with specific emphasis 
directed toward clerical positions of an 
essentially routine nature. 

One school offers a term or year course in 
filing, while another school teaches the 
topic in the terminal course. Three different 
schools may offer personal bookkeeping, 
record keeping, or bookkeeping for the same 
purpose and type of student. 

Not all clerical positions can be filled by 
teaching the slower or less able students 
more mathematics. Conversely, not all 
clerical positions require special mathemat- 
ical skills. A review of the duties of various 
clerical positions quickly allays any doubts 
as to the soundness of these statements. 

Recently, thirty-five large businesses in 
the New York metropolitan area were asked 
to indicate what type of pre-employment 
mathematical training was desirable to meet f 
the needs of their businesses. Typical of the f 
responses received was, “We find that most 
high school graduates have basic qualifica- 
tions (mathematical preparation) for ou 
clerical requirements, and will continue tof 
employ ...” The samples of the problems 
received from the businesses did not requite 
more skill than the four fundamentals and 
a knowledge of when to use them in simple 
situations. 

This study seems to contradict the ideasf 
that some educators seem to have that 
clerical office practice is more mathematical 
than clerical and ess clerical than “busy 
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work” with business forms. This is wrong 
when the forms are not typical of those used 
in the larger businesses of the area. Clerical 
positions arise from a division of labor as is 
found in big businesses. A breakdown of 
clerical duties shows that handwriting and 
typewriting are integral fundamental busi- 
ness skills most frequently used ‘in clerical 
positions. ; 

On the other hand, clerical office practice 
does not mean the development of a sole 
machine operation skill. 

Because of changes in student interest and 
ambition and the uncertainty of economic 
and employment conditions, any real skill 
in business machine specialization (excluding 
the typewriter) is an unwarranted gamble 
in student time and effort. Secondly, as 
compared to the number of general clerical 
positions, the number of full-time business 
machine operator positions to be filled by 
high school graduates immediately after 
graduation is limited. 

This thinking is supported by Dr. Thelma 
Potter in “An Analysis of the Work of 
General Clerical Employees.”! “Over 85% 
of the work of beginning general clerical 
employees in large businesses involves the 
skills of typewriting and filing and such 
nonspecialized clerical work as classifying 
and sorting or checking names and numbers 
for accuracy. One-half of the total hours 
of work performed by both experienced and 
inexperienced general clerical employees is 
spent in typewriting and in nonspecialized 
clerical work.” 

In general, those students in high school 
who express an interest in preparing for 
clerical positions are either less intelligent 
or less scholastically inclined than the stu- 
dents who express an interest in secretarial 
or accountancy work. But, because most 
so-called clerical positions call for well- 
trained, intelligent people, educators should 
not make the mistake of “‘teaching down”’ 
to students. Methods and instructional 
materials must be designed to upgrade the 
student. Success of the student and value 
of the course will be voided when the level 
of instruction is reduced to the least common 
denominator. 

INTELLIGENCE AS A FACTOR. A student with 
less than average intelligence can do wonders 
with energy, enthusiasm, and determination; 
but beyond a certain point, even extreme 
sacrifice brings only a diminishing return 
for the effort. The businessman, ever 
seeking better prepared office employees, 


'Thelma M. Potter, “An Analysis of the Work of General Clerical Employees,’ 


University, 1944). 
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recognizes this natural law and often con- 
demns the school for a trend toward a 
“softened pedagogy.” 

We should not aggravate the condition 
by compromising the clerical curriculum or 
clerical office practice with all of the school’s 
unpromising students. There are too many 
teachers today who are thinking along this 
line. 

Two high school girls, walking down the 
school corridor, noisily chatting as they go, 
are much alike in appearance, except one is 
a blond, the other a brunette. Their English 
teacher, however, knows that the girl with 
the lower Henmon-Nelson score is the bet- 
ter English student. Is either girl following 
the clerical curriculum? I dare say, “You 
would not know.” 

To key one’s answer to this question solely 
to an intelligence quotient (either high or 
low) would be crystalgazing in the most 
prophetical sense. 

Ask the father of one of these girls what 
type of employee he seeks for his office, and 
he is as confused as his daughter would be 
with six bids to a formal dance. Yet, he 
has an idea. “She must have good appear- 
ance, ability, personality, loyalty, and intelli- 
gence. What does he mean by good-looking 
— attractiveness, glamour, fashionableness, 
exoticness, or mere trimness when he speaks 
of appearance? Ability can mean almost 
anything and yet be as specific as 70 words 
a minute, but in what? Some men seek 
character rather than personality, in which 
case sincerity, dependability, and _trust- 
worthiness become acceptable synonyms for 
the word loyalty. 

No misunderstanding, however, can exist 
in the businessman’s use of the word “‘intel- 
ligence.” Colloquially, the businessman 
thinks of intelligence as “brains” or “gray 
matter” — the equipment needed to think 
(and act), not necessarily profoundly, but 
acceptably enough to handle the ordinary 
challenges of a business position. 

Because many high-paying clerical posi- 
tions carry with them heavy responsibilities, 
businessmen should have as competent em- 
ployees as possible for such positions. True, 
the clerical field can absorb a number of 
below-average school graduates, but like 
other fields, it needs its quota of able grad- 
uates also. It therefore seems reasonable to 
assume that the clerical field is not the 
panacea for the guidance and placement of 
all the mentally handicapped students seek- 
ing white collar jobs. 


’ (New York City: Teachers College, Columbia 
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CLERICAL POSITIONS OR ACTIVITIES. Activi- 
ties of a clerical nature center about the 
ordering, receiving, and storing of goods; 
the selling, shipping, and recording of in- 
voices; the recording of service time and the 
paying for it; statistical recording; and the 
collecting and paying of accounts. Certain 
communicating and personnel services are 
also considered in the clerical category. 

The following illustrate the many titles 
used to distinguish various clerical responsi- 
bilities in an ordinary medium-sized depart- 
ment store: shipping clerk, mail clerk, ledger 
clerk, filing clerk, typist, receiving clerk, 
stock clerk, payroll clerk, order clerk, entry 
clerk, statement clerk, billing clerk, mes- 
senger, general clerk, and telephone operator. 
Possibly the store will also have a claims 
clerk, cashier, and receptionist. 

The United States government, in the 
census of 1940, did not attempt to dis- 
tinguish between the highly skilled and non- 
skilled office positions. This may have been 
because the responsibilities of the various 
types of office jobs overlap to the extent 
that there is no possible demarcation. While 
the classification used cannot be recom- 
mended, it is perhaps the best that can be 
devised. 

GENERAL VS. SPECIALIZED TRAINING. There 
are those who feel very strongly about the 
need for specialized training. Personally, 
general training, while contrary to strict 
vocational education theory, offers the 
greatest possible reward for effort at the 
least possible expense to the student. 

How certain can any teacher be (1) that 
a student who specializes on a particular 
machine will find employment requiring the 
use of his skill immediately after graduation? 
(2) that he can ever find employment re- 
quiring the use of his particular machine 
skill? or (3) that he will want to use that 
skill if the opportunity is found? 

While keeping an eye on economic con- 
ditions and changes in student interest, he 
should really teach as much as he can of 
general clerical value in the shortest possible 
time. “Cut out” busy work by knowing 
what you want to teach. If this principle is 
followed to its ultimate end, the greatest 
number of students will be prepared (in 
varying degrees) for the greatest number of 
clerical positions. 

SUBJECT CONTENT OF A BROADLY DEVELOPED 
CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE CouRSE. A medical 
doctor would not prescribe without a full 
knowledge of the condition of his patient. 
The educator must be equally careful and 
certainly as vague in his recommendations. 
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Like the secretarial worker, the clerk ha; 
to be personally acceptable; hence time mug 
be devoted to the personal characteristic, 
of the students. They should be made tho». | 
oughly conscious of the importance of th 
right thing in conduct and appearang 
Because more than 90 per cent of the offig | 
employees that are “fired” are discharge |) 
because of deficiencies in personal qualities 
each student must become an individu] 
charge of the teacher if he expects to accom. 7 
plish the relative maximum. ; 

The fundamentals of a business education © 
seem the logical point of departure from q | 
topic which could be of a year’s duration, | 
A review of handwriting, typewriting, com. 7 
munication, and English is basic. Theg 
topics can be presented separately or as |) 
co-ordinated aspects of an area. Duplicat. 
ing, letter writing and many legal forms 
could be presented with typewriting. } 

In order that the maximum amount of | 
practice can be worked into the program | 
with the limited equipment that is usually J 
available in the average school laboratory, } 
mathematics and the adding and calculating 
machines should be introduced before filing, 

Filing can be taught in eight weeks, a § 
term, or a much longer period of time, 
Girls, in particular, seem to like this topic, 
and the placement possibilities for good file 
clerks are excellent. 

Such topics as attending to the mail and 
handling callers are important, but they can 
be introduced with less stress in the second 
term of a two-semester course. This is 
also true of such topics as buying, selling, 
shipping, and record keeping. These topics 
should be presented both as activities and 
as a part of business organization. A student 
should know something about why a job 
is done as well as how it is done. 

As a final touch, a unit on “how to geta 


job and hold it” would be desirable. 
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A Free-Use Typing Room 
(Continued from page 351) | 


I am opposed to the divided type of class FF 
room that our old commercial departments 
used to have and a few still retain. However, 

I do not feel that this free typing room 

procedure is drifting back to the divided 
classroom. It takes so little of a teacher's , 
time that I am sure any good typing teacher §) 
would be glad to make the slight extra fy 
effort necessary in administering such 3% 
program to see that his students have type § 
writers available. : 
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Let’s Have Better Business 
Edueation Meetings 


by JOHN R. HAUBERT, CHIEF OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA - 


Mr. Haubert offers detailed suggestions that will help 
officers and committee chairmen to plan and present a 
successful professional meeting. 


Each year new officers, some of whom have 
never before officiated in such a capacity, 
take charge of business education meetings, 
workshops, and conferences. The sugges- 
tions presented here are designed as a prac- 
tical aid for these “new leaders.” These 
ideas are given as a friendly working guide 
to help produce better and more purposeful 
business meetings. 

The teacher or administrator who has the 
responsibility for a meeting should start 
months ahead in planning, rather than weeks. 
The mistake of attempting to arrange for 
all details without committees is a common 
one to many new officers. If you want to do 
a good job, solicit willing workers and 
appoint active committees. Be sure that 
the committees meet and that reports are 
given on their program plans. You might 
find it practical to hold a meeting composed 
of all the committee chairmen shortly before 
the function takes place. While the program 
itself is the most important single item, 
there are other weighty matters to be con- 
sidered before, during, and after the meeting. 

BEFORE THE MEETING. Be sure the date, 
time, place, and purpose of the meeting are 
clearly settled. In many business education 
meetings it has been noted that rooms have 
been overcrowded. Extra chairs had to be 
supplied. Plan to take care of details such 
as this before the meeting takes place. 

Form such committees as are necessary 
by writing personal letters to those selected 
to serve on various cofmmittees. Make a 
study of the territory and personnel before 
making any selections. If possible, see them 
personally, or if the request for services is 
made by letter, ask for an answer to your 
letter. Some of the committees you may need 
are program, publicity, reception, nomina- 
tion, ticket, luncheon, decoration, and 
resolution committees. 

_ The program committee is very important 
since its responsibility is to plan for the use 
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of valuable time on subjects of interest to 
teachers of business. Care must be taken 
that the speakers, demonstrators, workshop 
activities, and discussion groups provide a 
program of interest and value for all groups 
represented. Many times programs are 
arranged which take into consideration only 
one subject of business education. It is 
suggested that this committee allot the pro- 
gram time so that each person in attendance 
may gain practical knowledge, techniques, 
procedures, or methods that he may put into 
actual practice in his own teaching situation. 
It is well to provide for some group discus- 
sion or questions after each section of a 
program. Many teachers consider the dis- 
cussion period the most enlightening part of 
the program. 

The committee arranging the program 
should contact the discussion leaders and 
speakers in ample time for them to make the 
necessary preparation. They should be 
clearly informed as to the part they are 
expected to perform. It is of utmost impor- 
tance that speakers are informed as to the 
time limit which they are allowed to con- 
sume. If the program personnel needs 
special equipment, this should be arranged 
for in advance. If electrical equipment is to 
be used, it should be in place before the 
meeting; bulbs, connections, and wires 
should be thoroughly tested, so that no 
valuable time is lost during the meeting. 

Publicity is the factor that will make or 
break your business education meeting. The 
publicity committee has an important job 
to fulfill. Teachers must be informed of the 
excellent program and advantages of their 
attendance at the meeting. The success of 
the work of the other committees will be 
dependent upon the effectiveness of the 
publicity committee. It is in this type of 
work we should do our best job, since a great 
deal of typewriting and mimeographing will 
have to be done. This will give us a chance 













to apply many of our principles of selling and 
advertising. 

Well-written, terse, attractive duplicated 
notices and letters (made appealing to the 
eye by color) should be mailed to all persons 
who are interested in the program. If the 
notice or program is attractive, it will find 
its place on the bulletin board. The reading 
matter should be broken up into small 
paragraphs in a variety of forms, so that it 
will be more easily read and remembered, 
See that every necessary school authority 
or administrator receives a copy. Ask them 
to post the notice so that all teachers will 
be duly notified at least two weeks in advance 
of the meeting. Administrative support will 
do much to influence the teachers’ atten- 
dance at this meeting. 

The publicity committee should arrange 
for reports to appear from time to time in 
the leading dailies and weeklies, as well as 
the professional publications. See that the 
program personne] and their subjects are 
stressed. Keep the meeting constantly before 
the public by means of these notices. 

The reception committee should arrange 
to greet the guests and visitors, making 
everyone feel at home and welcome. Busi- 
ness teachers of the local school system, 
since they know the situation the best, 
should act as hosts, assuming responsibility 
for looking after the social as well as the 
physical aspects of the meeting. They 
should provide a room to check coats; supply 
badges or identification cards; and appoint 
someone to look after the seating, ventila- 
tion, and lighting of the room. The social 
side of the meeting should be stressed by 
the reception committee as the professional 
side is stressed by the program committee. 

If a dinner or luncheon is planned, the 
reservations, menus, tickets, decorations, 
place cards, and toastmaster should be con- 
sidered. This part of the meeting must be 
carefully studied as accurate forecasts must 
be made in regard to attendance if the 
treasury is to remain solvent. If possible, 
arrange some means of receiving acceptances 
and sale of tickets in advance of the meeting 
day. 

The secretary needs to be informed as to 
the type of report expected so that he is 
ready for the meeting. Make sure all records 
and mailing lists from previous officers have 
been received by the present officers. The 
same consideration should be given to the 
treasurer’s office. Plans should be made to 
have a “slate” of names chosen for the 
election of new officers and ballots provided 
for the business meeting. This committee on 
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nomination must be ready to function with 
order and dispatch when called upon. 


DURING THE MEETING. Be sure that ther 
is a spirit of fellowship. There may be busj- 
ness teachers who have not had the oppor. 
tunity for months to enjoy the fellowship 
of those “who speak their own language,” 
Some provision should be made to develop a 
spirit of warmth and friendliness, and gee 
that all teachers become acquainted in the 
group before the professional topics of the 
day are presented. Badges or identification 
cards should be used in all meetings having 
a large attendance. 

The introductory remarks of the new 
leader should be given in a friendly, brief, 
and sincere manner with plenty of careful 
preparation. Provision should be made g0 
that late-comers can find seats without an- 
noyance to the audience. Someone should 
be appointed to see that the room does not 
become too warm or too cold for comfort. 
It is a good idea to have some registration, 
even if it only means passing ruled paper 
through the audience. In this way names and 
addresses are gathered for future mailing 
lists and notices of other professional meet- 
ings. At all times the meeting must be kept 
alive and moving. Always have a special 
attendant at the rear of the room to be sure 
the speaker’s voice is reaching the entire 
audience. 

AFTER THE MEETING. Check to see that 
borrowed equipment and paraphernalia have 
been returned and the proper individuals 
given thanks. Press notices should be 
released to the newspapers and magazines 
concerning the meeting. Be sure to see that 
all financial obligations have been met. As 
a courtesy, send a thank-you note to all 
those who aided in making the meeting 
successful. The last act of your tenure of 
office should be to see that all books, lists, 
and records have been turned over to the 
new officers with your offer of assistance in 
planning for next’ year’s meeting. 

It is possible, through careful planning on 
the part of you and your committees, to 
make the meeting function as smoothly and 
as well arranged as a well-staged play. By 
careful planning you can lift the professional 
attainments of your group. May you, when 
you take office, provide the leadership to 
give business teachers a fine professional, 
worth-while, and enjoyable meeting. 

A well-planned meeting that functions 
smoothly is appreciated by all teachers who 
attend the meeting and creates a desire to 
attend the next meeting. 
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WORKBOOK 


FUNDAMENTALS 








fifth edition 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is recom- 
mended for the first course in a complete 
program of distributive education or for a 
single basic general course of selling. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is written 
in an interesting style. It takes full ad- 
vantage of visual illustrations with plenty of 
case examples taken from actual selling 
situations. The questions and problems 
lend themselves to regular classroom in- 
struction and are particularly useful to 
teachers who are handling students doing 
part-time selling. Emphasis is not only 
placed on selling of merchandise but also 
on the development of a pleasing per- 
sonality and the ability to sell oneself. This 
well-rounded book is suitable for the kind 
of course that well might be taught to all 
students. 


Fundamentals of Selling 


Here are four important 


features: 


1. The fundamental principles of sell- 


ing are applied to all types 
activities. 


of sales 


2. Adequate attention is given to such 
specialized mediums of selling as ad- 
vertising, letters, display, telephone, 


and radio. 


3. Personality development is woven 
into the course so that all students 
will benefit from its study even 
though they may not become sales- 


men. 


4. The rich cases, projects, and dis- 
cussion material have been drawn 
from actual experiences in real selling 


situations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 
Chicago San Francisco 
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New York 
Dallas 


By Walters and Wingate 











POINTS OF EMPHASIS 


1. The development of knowledge 
of merchandise and services being 


sold. 


2. The development of effective sell- 
ing techniques. 


3. The development and applica- 
tion of the consumer viewpoint in- 
volving consumer satisfaction and 
services. 
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Pi Omega Pi Council Meets 


The national council of Pi Omega Pi, 
honorary business teacher organization, met 
at the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Missouri, 
on February 25-26. J. R. Neill, sponsor of 
Alpha Upsilon chapter, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, was appointed national treas- 
urer. 

A monthly newsletter reviewing the activi- 
ties of chapters and giving the national news 
will be sent to all student members of 
chapters providing reports of their activities. 
Pi Omega Pi alumni members may obtain 
copies of the newsletter on request from 
Mina Johnson, national editor, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Joint chapter meetings will be emphasized 
during the year 1949. Three meetings will 
be held during the month of April. The 
Ohio chapters will meet at Columbus, Ohio, 
at the time of the Ohio business teachers 
meeting. The Indiana and Illinois chapters 
will meet at Terre Haute, Indiana, during 
the business teachers’ conference. The 
chapters in the New York area will hold a 
regional meeting in conjunction with the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association con- 
vention. Pi Omega Pi alumni and student 
members will participate in these joint 
meetings. , 

Dr. Inez Ray Wells, national vice-presi- 
dent, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, will be in charge of developing a merit 
rating and award plan for all chapters. 

a e e 


Oklahoma Elects New Officers 


The commerce section of the Oklahoma 
Education Association met at Oklahoma 
City on February 17 and 18. The newly 
elected officers are as follows: president, 
M. L. Bast, head, Commerce Department, 
Central State College, Edmond; vice-presi- 
dent, Clarence E. Scherler, Cameron State 
Agricultural College, Lawton; secretary- 
treasurer, Muriel Koger, Enid High School, 
Enid. 

Paul Carlson, director of business educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, was the main speaker. 





Pennsylvania Business Education Seminar 


The second annual business and education 
seminar was held at Elizabethtown College, 
Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania, on March 9% 
The theme of the meeting was “‘From School 
to Office.” J. R. Haubert, director of bus. 
ness education for the state of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, was program 
chairman. 

Dr. A. C. Baugher, president, Elizabeth. 
town College, delivered the welcoming 
address. The speakers on the mori 


session, from 9:30 a.m. to 10:45 A.M., wer | 


as follows: I. Wayne Keller, assistant con. 
troller, Armstrong Cork Company, Lan. 
caster, Pennsylvania, “What May the 
Student Expect by Way of Opportunities for 
Jobs and for Promotions in Today’s Office?”: 
A. Allen Sulcowe, director, Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, “What Are the Qualifications 
Required of Applicants for Positions and of 
Office Employees for Advancement in To 
day’s Office?”’; LeRoy Metzler, York Senior 
High School, York, Pennsylvania, “What 
Are Schools Doing by Way of Training 
Today’s Business Students for Today’ 
Office Positions?” 


At 10:45 a.m. there was a panel discussion 
on the topic, “From School to Office.” 
Clarence Enterline, High School, Reading 
Pennsylvania, led the panel discussion 
Other members of the panel were: I. Wayne 
Keller; A. Allen Sulcowe; LeRoy Metzler 
Gladys K. Worth, head, Department ¢ 
Business Education, High School, Coates 
ville; Harry H. Rohrer, court reporte, 
Lancaster County Court, Lancaster; Eleano 


Hepler, president, National Secretaries Ass § 


ciation, Harrisburg; Geraldine Hengst, York 
High School, York; Betty McCulley, Coates 
ville High School, Coatesville. 

K. Ezra Bucher, treasurer of Elizabeth 
town College, was toastmaster at the 
luncheon meeting. The luncheon speaket 
was Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, director ¢ 
business education, University of Pittsburgi 
Pittsburgh, whose topic was “Imperati 
Partnership.” 
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Pennsylvania Conference 


The Pennsylvania Business Educators’ 
Association will hold its annual state con- 
ference on Saturday, May 7, 1949, at the 
Reading High School, Reading. 

Sectional meetings will be held in short- 
hand, typewriting, bookkeeping, office prac- 
tice, distributive education and retail selling, 
and social business subjects. Some of the 
leading business educators in Pennsylvania 
will participate in this conference. 

The newly elected officers of the Associa- 
tion are: president, Kerr Miller, High 
School, Williamsport; vice-president, Wal- 
ter S. Rygiel, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg; secretary, Edith R. Fairlamb, 
Senior High School, Reading; treasurer, 
William Whiteley, Senior High ‘School, 
Reading; editor of P.B.E.A. News, Mar- 
garete Gorbach, Thiel College, Greenville; 
program chairman, Phyllis Zeigler, High 
School, Huntingdon. 


Georgia State Meeting 


The Georgia Business Education Associa- 
tion held its meeting at Mercer University, 
Macon, Georgia, on March lI, 1949. 
Dr. Albert C. Fries, director of business 
education, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois, talked on the topic, “Operation: 
Professional Growth.”’ Following the ad- 
dress there was a tea sponsored by the local 
chapter of the Future Business Leaders of 
America. 

The second speaker on the program was 
Dr. Robert N. Tarkington, Gregg Publishing 
Company, who spoke on the topic, “The 
New Look in the Teaching of Shorthand.” 
Each address was followed by a discussion. 


Northwestern University Graduate 
Assistantships 


The School of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, have avail- 
able a number of graduate assistantships for 
the academic year 1949-1950. These awards 
are available to qualified graduates of col- 
leges or universities. The duties include 
part-time teaching, research, laboratory 
assistant, or related activities. 

The stipends for these graduate assistant- 
ships are $1,050 plus tuition. For further 


information write to Dr. Albert C. Fries, 
School of Commerce, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Good Material 


for a course in 
personal record 
keeping 





RECORD KEEPING 
FOR EVERYONE 


By Moore, Wheland, File 
RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE 


is an attractively illustrated regular 
textbook with a correlating workbook. 
It is designed for those schools that 
wish to offer a one-semester course 
for personal use that may also serve 
as an introduction to further study of 
vocational bookkeeping. It covers 
such topics as keeping a cash record, 
banking transactions, family budget- 
ing, records for a social organization, 
records for a professional man, and 
records for a small business. 


You may also obtain a one-year 
volume of the textbook that takes up 
the typical records of a business and 
includes a practice set pertaining to a 
wholesale office supply concern. 


vW 
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20TH CevTURY TYPEWRI 


Previous editions of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING have grown 
in popularity until it is now used in more schools than all competing 
textbooks combined. The popular features of previous editions 


have been retained and improved; new features that have already 
been tried and tested have been added. 


Nothing old has been dropped just because it is old, and nothing 
new has been added just because it is new. New procedures and 
techniques have been introduced only when they have proved to 
be definitely superior. 


In this fifth edition you will find a balanced program of speed and 

accuracy drives along with drives for sustained writing and office- dent qui 
like production. Special techniques are used to gain speed, but —— 
accuracy is maintained; special techniques are used to gain con- 
trol (accuracy and refinements of techniques), but speed is main- 
tained; when the new skills of speed and control are applied to 
production problems, there are also special skill-maintenance 


exercises to maintain speed and control. 


The student is taught how to measure his ability in terms of his 
errors and the correct words per minute. Special techniques make 
it easy for teachers to handle different abilities in each class by 
working for new goals on individual levels. 


Throughout the entire book there is constant emphasis on proper 
stroking, proper manipulation of the machine, proper reading of 
copy, proper posture, proper position of the hands and arms, and 
relaxation. There is also periodic emphasis on error analysis, 


corrective practice, punctuation, capitalization, arrangement, and 
all the other fine details that are essential in developing a complete 
typing skill. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 





PEED...CONTROL : : 
...and PRODUCTION we 








THE NATIONAL LEADER 


Since the publication of the fifth edition, it has been 
adopted in Florida, (basal), Georgia (multiple), New 
Mexico (basal), North Carolina (basal), Oklahoma 
(multiple), South Carolina (cobasal), Utah (multiple), 
and Alabama (basal). 








This book has also recently been the choice in 
important city adoptions, including Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. 











Catholic Business Education Activities 


The Southwest chapter of the Catholic 
Business Education Association was formed 
at an organizational meeting held on 
February 12, 1949, at St. Edward’s Univer- 
sity, Austin, Texas. The new Southwest 
chapter will include the states of Texas, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, and New 
Mexico. 


The officers for the new chapter are as 
follows: chairman, Brother Kieran Ryan, 
C.S.C., St. Edward’s University; vice- 
chairman, Sister Bernadette Marie, Our 
Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, 
Texas; secretary, Sister M. Clare, Nazareth 
Academy, Victoria, Texas; treasurer, Sister 
M. Florian, St. Mary’s Academy, Austin, 
Texas. 


The fourth national convention of the 
National Catholic Business Education Asso- 
ciation will be held at the West Philadelphia 
Catholic Girls High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, on Friday, April 22. The 
general chairman of the meeting is Sister M. 
Fidelma, O.S.F., Little Flower Catholic 
Girls High School, Philadelphia. 


Registration will open at 9:30 a.m., and a 
general session will be held at 10:00 a.m. 
Following the general session there will be a 
panel discussion on the college level and on 
the high school level. Sister M. Gregoria, 
B.V.M., Mundelein College, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, is chairman of the panel that will 
discuss the topic, “Collegiate Problems in 
Business Education.” The high school 
group, under the leadership of Sister Jane 
Sebastian, S.C., principal, St. James High 
School, Newark, New Jersey, will discuss 
the topic, “The Place of Consumer Educa- 
tion in the Catholic High School Business 
Curriculum.” 


There will be a luncheon at 12:00 noon. 
The time from 1:00 p.m. to 2:00 P.M. is 
reserved for visiting the exhibits. At 
2:00 p.m. there will be two panel discussions, 
one by the college group and one by the high 
school group. The college group, under the 
leadership of Brother John M. Egan, Iona 
College, New Rochelle, New York, will 
discuss the topic, “A Guidance Program in 
the Catholic College.” The high school 
group, under the leadership of Brother 
Bartholomew, C.F.X., Mt. St. Joseph Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Maryland, will discuss the 
topic, ““A Guidance Program in the Catholic 
High School.” 


At 3:15 p.m. Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York, 
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will deliver an address on the topic, “The 
Place of the Supervisor in the Catholic High 
School.” Charles E. Zoubek, Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, will be the main speaker at the 
last general session. 


Binder for the Balance Sheet 


For teachers who wish a looseleaf binder 
for their copies of THe BALaNce Sueer 
there has been one manufactured suitable 
for this purpose. It will hold the nine issues 
for one year. The title is die-stamped in 
gold leaf. The stiff covers are bound in 
brown Fabrikoid. Each issue may be in- 
serted or removed by a simple device illus- 
trated below. 

These binders are manufactured and sold 
by Gilmer Binder, 307 New Street, Phila- 
delphia 6, Pennsylvania. The price is $2.75 
postpaid. The name of the owner will be 
stamped in gold for 50 cents extra. 
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To Erase or Not to Erase? 

(Submitted by Martha E. Neher, Paseo High School 

Kansas City, Missouri) 

The answer to the question “To erase or 
not to erase?” depends on the aim of the 
instruction being given. If you are teaching 
a beginning typewriting class, your aim 
should be for proper reaches and correct 
techniques that call for swift and sure 
motions. At this stage of learning the paper 
has no value except to register the kind of 
habits being formed. If the student erases 
to correct each error, he spends his time 
scrubbing the paper and filling the machine 
with paper lint and rubber; he is doing 
nothing to correct the wrong technique. 

Work in beginning classes should be 
closely supervised for the first five weeks to 
make certain that the habits being formed 
are those that will produce skill rather than 
faults that must be overcome later. Fast 
and accurate typing is the result of correct 
habits formed at the beginning. 

Do not demand finished exercises before 
the student can produce them with sure and 
efficient strokes. In high schools where one 
period a day is devoted to typewriting the 
first ten weeks should be devoted to position 
and technique at the machine. How the 
typing is done is more important than what 
is produced. Hesitant and faulty reaches 
at the beginning form habits that are 
difficult to overcome and often prove costly 
in the transcription stage. 

You may instruct your students to move 
the carriage left and right for erasing until 
you are hoarse, but if your classes have 
between forty and sixty students you will 
find your machines gumming up with erasure 
dirt if you accept work with erasures. It 
costs about twelve dollars to have a type- 
writer mechanically cleaned. If the operator 
erases without moving the carriage enough 
to protect the machine, this cleaning needs 
to be done about every three months. I know 
of one secretary who lost her job because 
her firm considered this repeated expense 
unnecessary. 

When the class is able to produce units of 
work and mailable letters, it should be made 
clear that erasures will be accepted if they 
are so skillfully performed that they do not 
attract attention. Even then, you will 
receive contributions with the surface rubbed 
off the paper and illegible carbon copies. 
The students will produce work no better 
than the quality you demand. 

Many teachers feel that neat erasing must 
be taught if neat erasing is to be performed 
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in the office. Necessity being the best 
teacher, the neatest erasures you will ever 
see done by your students will be on papers 
that were supposed to be perfect. 

The pendulum has swung too far from the 
old days when no erasing was allowed in the 
typewriting class. The day must come when 
the student is able to produce certain re- 
quired work with no erasures. There is work 
in offices that must be typed with no correc- 
tions. 

+. * e 
Texas Business Education Conference 

The second annual business education con- 
ference, sponsored by North Texas State 
College and Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas, will be held on June 10 
and 11. The conference theme is “The 
Improvement of Instruction in Business 
Education in Texas.” L. Millard Collins, 
North Texas College, is chairman of the 
conference. 

The first general session will be held from 
9:30 a.m. to 12 noon on Friday, June 10, 
and the speakers for this session are as 
follows: 

“Definition and Philosophy of Business 
Education” — Robert A. Lowry, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater 

“Improving Instruction Through Re- 
search in Business Education” — Dr. J. 
Marshall Hanna, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 

“Recommended Improvements in Busi- 
ness Education in Texas High Schools” — 
Dr. Vernon A. Musselman, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington 

“The Growth and Future of Distributive 
Education” — M. A. Browning, state direc- 
tor of distributive education 

There will be a luncheon meeting on Fri- 
day at 12:15 p.m. in Marquis Hall, North 
Texas State College. The luncheon speaker 
is Dr. J. C. Matthews, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, North Texas State College, whose 
tonic will be “Federal Aid for Education 
with Emphasis Upon Business Education.” 

On Friday afternoon there will be sectional 
meetings. A conference picnic will be held 
at 6:00 p.m. on Friday. 

On Saturday morning there will be a 
session on the subject of General Business. 
There will be another luncheon meeting 
at 12:15 p.m. and the speaker will be Dr. 
Eugene H. Hughes, University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas, who will speak on the topic, 
“What State Supervision and Business Edu- 
cation Could Do for the Business Teacher 
and Business Education.” 
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Applied Business Law , 


Fifth Edition 


By Pomeroy and Fisk 





The illustrations in this book are just one of its many outstanding 
features, but they are important because they tell important 


stories at a glance. 















Each lesson begins with leading questions of an everyday nature 
dealing with the subject matter that is to be covered in the assign- 
ment. Interesting case examples are used to introduce each 
principle of law. The principle is explained and illustrated further 
in nontechnical language. At the end of the assignment there is 


a list of principles to remember with questions and case problems. 





You may obtain a helpful workbook and a series of achievement 


tests. 
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1949 National Business Entrance Tests 


The national business entrance testing 
program is meeting each year with wider and 
more wholehearted acceptance by educators 
and employers of office personnel. The 
program was developed in 1937 and _ is 
presently sponsored by the National Office 
Management Association and the United 
Business Education Association. April, 
May, and June are the months designated 
for giving these tests. The testing program 
consists of five job tests and a combined 
general information and fundamentals test. 
The five job tests consist of bookkeeping, 
machine calculation, general office clerical, 
typewriting, and stenography. These tests 
were selected as a result of a questionnaire 
study among businessmen and _ business 
teachers. 

Any school or groups of schools wishing to 
participate in the program may do so. The 
joint committee urges close co-operation 
with local chapters of the National Office 
Management Association. Each chapter has 
an educational committee and a member of 
the committee specifically designated to co- 
operate with schools and colleges. 

Businessmen and educators frequently ask 
for information as to the aims and purposes 
of this testing program. These aims are: 


1. To provide an authoritative device, somewhat 
comparable to college board examinations, for use 
in measuring the qualifications of public and 
private business school graduates for some of the 
more common occupations for which vocational 
training is given. 

2. To assist business educators and others who are 
responsible for vocational business training pro- 
grams to bring their courses and testing pro- 
cedures more into line with sound principles and 
practices in the field of vocational training. 

3. To provide employers of office personnel with a 
better means of ascertaining the qualifications of 
applicants for clerical positions. 

+. To provide a certification program which will 

eliminate the necessity of giving employment 

tests to applicants who have graduated from 
public and private business schools and colleges. 

5. To focus attention of employers of office help on 
the need for definite standards of competency for 
beginners in certain office occupations and to 
emphasize the fact that job analyses should be 
made to determine exactly what is required for 
beginning employees. 

6. To encourage employers to come to definite agree- 
ment with respect to the titles of common types 
of office work in order that a common language 
may be spoken when office jobs and training for 
them are discussed. 

. To provide definite standards at which trainers 
of office workers may aim in setting up their 
training programs. 

. To bring office managers, personnel managers, 
and other employers of clerical personnel into a 
closer working relationship with business educa- 

tors in public and private schools. 


~) 
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Certificates of proficiency are issued to 
examinees who meet a minimum standard 
which has been decided upon by a com- 
mittee of employers. The minimum score is 
determined at that point at which an em- 
ployer will hire an individual for work. 

For further information write Theodore 
W. Kling, staff director, Educational Divi- 
sion, National Office Management Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

7 o * 


Oklahoma Institute on Office Skills 


Dr. Harry Huffman, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma, has announced that the Institute 
On Office Skills will be held on the North 
Campus of the University of Oklahoma on 
June 27 and 28. Dr. Huffman is chairman. 

At the first session on June 27, which is 
from 9:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon, Dr. George L. 
Cross, president of the University of Okla- 
homa, will deliver the welcoming address. 
The conference leader for this session will be 
Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York, 
and the topic will be “Ways and Means of 
Developing Office Skills.” A cafeteria-style 
luncheon will be served at the close of this 
session. Educational films will be pre- 
viewed after the luncheon. 

Professor Raymond White of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma is chairman of the second 
session on June 27, from 2:00 p.m. to 
4:30 p.m. A lecture, demonstration, and a 
discussion of the new Gregg shorthand 
manual has been planned. The speaker at 
this session will be Dr. Robert N. Tarking- 
ton, Gregg Publishing Company, Division 
of McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 
New York City. 

There will be a dinner meeting at 7:00 p.m. 
on June 27. The speaker will be Clyde I. 
Blanchard, professor of business education, 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma, whose 
topic is “Streamlining the Teaching of Office 
Skills.” 

The third session on June 28, from 
9:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon, will include a 
lecture, demonstration, and discussion on 
the teaching of bookkeeping and accounting. 
Mary L. Sufana, Washington High School, 
East Chicago, Indiana, is chairman of this 
session. Dr. Hamden L. Forkner will 
deliver the address. 

The last session of the conference will 
deal with the topic, “Looking at Business 
Education.”” Dr. Robert N. Tarkington is 
chairman of this session and Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner is the conference leader. 


N.B.A.T.T.1. Elects New Officers 
E. C. McGill, assistant 


professor of commerce, 
Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kan- 
sas, was elected president 
of the National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions at 
its meeting held at the 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, 
Missouri, on February 24 
- and 25. Other officers 
elected were: vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. John Rowe, 
Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New 
York, New York; secre- 
tary, Dr. Harry Huffman, associate professor 
of education, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma; treasurer, Robert Bell, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indi- 
ana. 


The members of the executive board are 
as follows: Dr. Peter L. Agnew (ex officio), 
School of Education, New York University, 
New York, New York; Dr. J. Marshall 
Hanna, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio; Dr. John M. Trytten, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Dr. Ken- 
neth J. Hanser, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado; Margaret 
Buchanan, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus, Mississippi; editor, 
Dr. Steve Turille, Madison College, Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia. 

The N.A.B.T.T.I. voted to affiliate with 
the United Business Education Associa- 
tion. The details of the affiliation are 
to be planned by the executive boards of 
N.A.B.T.T.I. and U.B.E.A. A new constitu- 
tion was presented to the N.A.B.T.T.I. and 
the executive board was authorized to work 
out the details and adopt the constitution. 





E. C. McGill 


Tri-State Meeting 


The spring convention of the Tri-State 
Business Education Association will be held 
at the Stonewall Jackson Hotel, Clarksburg, 
West Virginia, on May 6 and 7. 

There will be a general meeting, private 
school meeting, and social activities on Fri- 
day evening, May 6. On Saturday morning, 
May 7, there will be a breakfast for all 
members and sectional meetings on secre- 
tarial, basic business education, accounting, 
and distributive education. 
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1949 Summer Business Education Conterenc, 





Three Midwestern universities are of 
operating in the organization of their 194) 
summer business education conferences. Th!) 
conferences will be held as follows: Unive.) 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, July 12 and 13.) 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois |) 
July 14 and 15; Ohio State University 
Columbus, July 18 and 19. The aim of th 
conferences is to serve better the local arey 
and the students attending the summe}_ 
sessions at each university. ; 

The speakers for each conference ay} 
Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, State Teachey | 
College, Paterson, New Jersey; and Alan (/ 
Lloyd, editor, The Business Education Worlj. 
All teachers attending the conferences wil|/ 
be given an opportunity to participate in} 
the discussions. a 

There will be three sessions at each con} 
ference and the basic program for each} 
session is as follows: First Session — “Mak. 
ing Business Education Effective”; Secon ¥ 
Session — “Basic Business — Yes or No!”:f 
Third Session — “The New Look in Greg fy 
Shorthand.” ‘f 

For further information write to any on} 
of the following: Dr. J. M. Trytten, Univer. & 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan.) 
Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, Ohio State Univer. 
sity, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. Albert C. Fries, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois § 
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K.B.E.A. Meeting in Louisville 


The nineteenth annual meeting of thf 
Kentucky Business Education Association, & 
an affiliated organization of the Kentucky ® 
Education Association, will be held in the 
Florentine Room of the Henry Clay Hote, ® 
Louisville, Kentucky, at 12:00 noon af 
Thursday, April 21. The theme for th? 
luncheon meeting is ““What’s New in Bus- 
ness Education.” David C. McMurtry, > 
University Training School, Lexington, Ker 
tucky, president of K.B.E.A., will preside ®t 
at the meeting. Celic Prezioso, Holmes High & 
School, Covington, is the program chairman & 

The luncheon speaker will be Fred Dear 
worth, South-Western Publishing Company, § 
Cincinnati, Ohio, who will speak on thf 
topic, ““What’s New in Business Education” 
Louise Scott, Prentice-Hall, Inc., will dem ff 
onstrate the Thomas Natural shorthanl 
system. An outline of Kentucky’s roll ff 
business education of the future will kf 
given by Dr. Vernon A. Musselman, head, 
Department of Business Education, Univer 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington. 
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E.B.T.A. Convention Notes 

Intensive activity is reported by all com- 
mittees of the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association which is to hold its 52nd annual 
convention at the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, from April 13-16, 1949. 

The membership committee, headed by 
Mrs. Frances V. Gaynor of Wilmington, 
Delaware, reports substantial progress to- 
wards its goal of 3,000 members. 

The hospitality committee, headed by 
Mrs. Ethelyn L. Lelash of New York City, 
is planning a varied social program for those 
who will attend the convention. Included 
on the program are trips to Lake Success, 
Hyde Park, various radio stations, and other 
points of interest. 

The resolutions committee, headed by 
Dr. M. Herbert Freeman of State Teachers 
College, Paterson, New Jersey, has com- 
pleted its draft of the resolutions to be pre- 
sented for adoption at the convention. These 
resolutions comprise a comprehensive state- 
ment of principles which should govern 
business education on all levels. 

Reservations for tickets for the banquet 
on April 14 should be addressed to Solomon 
C. Steinfeld, Franklin K. Lane High School, 
Brooklyn 8, New York. 





D.P.E. Dinner and Lecture 

Alpha chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon will 
have a banquet in Parlors F and G of the 
Hotel New Yorker at 6:30 p.m. on Friday, 
April 15. The banquet will be held in con- 
junction with the Eastern Business Teachers 
Convention. William Haskell, assistant to 
the president of the New York Herald 
Tribune, will be the speaker. Delta Pi 
Epsilon is an honorary graduate fraternity 
in business education. 


Grove City Celebration 

The 30th anniversary of the organization 
of the Commercial Club and business ad- 
ministration certification program of Grove 
City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania, will 
be celebrated on May 7. The main event of 
the celebration will be a luncheon meeting. 
The luncheon speaker is to be announced. 

The 25th anniversary was scheduled to be 
celebrated, but the date came when we were 
in the midst of the War; therefore, the cele- 
bration was postponed. Grove City College 
was one of the very early institutions to 
train business teachers. Graduates of this 
institution are in teaching or administrative 
work in practically every state. 
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PROJECTS IN 
CLERICAL TRAINING 


By Goodfellow and Kahn 
PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING is a combina- 


tion textbook and workbook covering the routine 
activities in six different kinds of businesses. 
designed to give students specific vocational training 
in clerical activities. 


The six projects cover a retail dairy, a grocery store, a varnish manufacturer, a life 
insurance agency, a filling station, and a wholesale baker. 
practice in recording and reporting the business transactions and other activities 
Actual forms and records are provided. The amount of 
time required for completing each of the six projects is approximately three weeks. 
The book is suitable for use in general business, office practice, business arith- 
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74 Complete Reuvisiou 
of a Popular Book 


For many years Aurner’s EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
has been the popular leading book in its field. The new third edition 
is now published under the title, EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH. The 
title has been changed in order to indicate more clearly the emphasis 
in the new book. While there is still adequate emphasis on letter writing, 
there is greater emphasis on grammar and drill. Many other features 
have been added that will make this book even more popular. 


EFFECTIVE) 
BUSINESS | 
ENGLISH 


Third Edition 


The entire book has been revised. It has been By R. R. Aurner 
simplified, and outmoded material has been 
eliminated. The student begins with a study of 
grammar, and there are frequent review drills. 








Punctuation is introduced in a new graphic 
manner that will make this topic easier to teach 
and easier to learn. Motivation is provided 
through realistic applications and plenty of 
good examples. In the reference section there 
is a letter and transcription guide together with 
a guide to correct addresses and salutations. 


WwW 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Ohio Business Teachers Meeting 


The Ohio Business Teachers Association 
will hold its annual spring convention at 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, on April 22 and 
93. The theme of the meeting will be 
“Standards in Business Education.” _ 

The meeting will officially open on Friday 
evening with social activities which include a 
country carnival. 

Robert Finch, supervisor of business edu- 
cation, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, president of the Association, will 
preside at the general session on Saturday 
morning, April 23. At this session Dr. D. D. 
Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, will speak on the topic, 
“Measures of Teaching Efficiency.” Follow- 
ing the opening address there will be a panel 
discussion on the topic, ‘““Major Considera- 
tions in the Development of the Ohio High 
School Standards for Business Education.” 
Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, will lead the dis- 
cussion. The other panel members are: 
Wade D. Bash, state supervisor of business 
education, Columbus, Ohio; Mrs. Mabel 
Collins, Central High School, Columbus; 
Mary McCabe, Hamilton High School, 
Hamilton; Robert P. Louis, Shaw High 
School, East Cleveland; Dr. Paul F. Muse, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 

George Alexander Bowie, Department of 
Public Relations, Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio, will be the luncheon 
speaker. He will speak on the topic, ““There 
Is a Price on Your Head.” 

In the afternoon the vocational section 
will hear addresses by Dr. Harm Harms, 
Capital University, Columbus, Ohio, on the 
topic, “What Standards Do Employers 
Demand?” and Mrs. Leo Horchow, presi- 
dent, Columbus chapter of National Secre- 
taries Association, on the topic, “Require- 
ments for the Certified Professional Secre- 
tary.” A panel discussion will follow these 
addresses. 

The basic business section and the teacher- 
training section will hear the following 
addresses: 

“The Social Science Requirements for the 
Business Teacher” — Professor H. D. Raid, 
Bluffton College, Bluffton 

“Standards to Insure Competency to 
Teach the Basic Business Subjects” — 
Ednaferne Jones, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana (at present on leave 
from Ball State doing graduate work at 
Ohio State University) 
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“What Is a Suitable Curriculum for 
Training Teachers for Basic Business?” — © 
Dr. C. B. Shipley, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green 

“Work Experience for Prospective Busi- 
ness Teachers” — Mrs. Randall M. Kline, 
Wittenberg College, Springfield 

“Work Experience from the Point of View 
of the In-Service Teacher” — Louise Kensy, 
Warren High School, Warren 

“Selection of Teacher Trainees” — Dr. 
Lois Cross, Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea 

“The Problem of Guidance in Business 
Teacher Training” — Evalyn Hibner, Wil- 
mington College, Wilmington 

“Group Guidance in Business Educa- 
tion” — Ruby Hardenburg, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens 

“Concomitant Experiences of the In- 
Training Teacher’— Dr. Harm Harms, 
Capita] University, Columbus 

The distributive education section will 
have a round-table discussion on the topic, 
“Better Standards in Teaching Distributive 
Education.” The panel members are as 
follows: chairman, William Logan, Ohio 
State University, teacher trainer and area 
supervisor; George Frack, area supervisor, 
Findlay; John McGlothlin, co-ordinator, 
Ironton High School, Ironton. 


Jaeger Awarded Doctorate 





Marie L. Jaeger was 
awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Education by 
the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 
Her dissertation was a 
study of the summer 
work experience of stu- 
dents of Russell Sage 
College who were regis- 
tered in the School of 
Business. 

Dr. Jaeger, who also 
received her B.S. degree 
and Master’s degree from 
the University of Penn- 
sylvania, taught in the 
high schools of New Jersey. Dr. Jaeger has 
had business experience in office positions in 
a variety of fields: public utility, casualty 
insirance company, manufacturing, and 
Federal Civil Service. At the present time 
Dr. Jaeger is assistant professor at Russell 
Sage College, Troy, New York. In addition 
to teaching content courses, she teaches 
methods work and supervises the student 
teaching. 











Marie L. Jaeger 
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Commercial Contests — Spring, 1949 






















































New Mexico 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania 


Utah 


West Virginia 





New Mexico 
Highlands 
University, 
Las Vegas 


Ohio State 
Department of 
Education, 
Columbus 


University of 
Oklahoma, 


Norman 


Bloomsburg 
State Teachers 
College, 
Bloomsburg 


Bluefield State 
College, 
Bluefield 





Contest . District 
State Sponsored Contests 
By When Held 
Florida Florida None 
Commercial 
Contest 
Association 
Indiana April 8 
Louisiana Louisiana State | April 9 
University, 
Baton Rouge 
Missouri Southeast Cape Girardeau 
Missouri District | April 30 
Commercial 
| Association 


Maryville 
April 8 


None 


April 8 


None 


Provo 
April 15 


Logan 
April 16 


None 





State 
Contests 
When Held 


May 28 


None 


April 23 


None 


None 


April 8, 9 


May 7 


April 21 


April 30 


None 


None 


May 7 








Contest Manager 


Mrs. Lurellen M. 
Hauser, University of 
Miami, Miami 
(University Branch) 


W. E. Wilson, Supt., 
Clark County Schools, 
Jeffersonville 


Dr. Howard M. Norton, 
Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge 


Albert R. Feldhoff, 
IIimo-Fornfelt High 
School, Illmo 


Clifford Kensinger, 
Northwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, 
Maryville 


Vernon V. Payne, 
New Mexico Highlands 
University, Las Vegas 


Dr. Ray G. Wood, 
State Department of 
Education, State Office 
Building, Columbus 


E. E. Hatfield 

(short., type.) and 
Earl Clevenger (bkkg.), 
University of 
Oklahoma, Norman 


R. G. Hallisy, State 
Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg 


Evan M. Croft, 
Brigham Young 
University, Provo 


Professor Mark L. 
Neuberger, 

Utah State Agricultural 
College, Logan 


T. Mahaffey, Bluefield 
State College, Bluefield 





Subjects 
Included 


—. 


Shorthand 
Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 


Bookkeeping 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 


Bus. Arith, 


Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 


Shorthand 


i one 
I'ypewriting 





Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Intro. to Bus. 
Bus. Arith. 
Bookkeeping 


Bookkeeping 


Shorthand 
Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 


Shorthand 
Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Bus. Arith. 
Bus. Law 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 


Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Shorthand 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 

Bookkeeping 
Bus. Arith. 





a CAS rae 


Canoe 
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Other Contests 








Type of Contest 


Artistic Typing Contest 


Invitational Business 
Tourney 


Mid-South Contest 


Mountain Empire 
Commercial Contest 


National Catholic Typing 
Contest 


National Commercial 


Contest 


World-Wide Typing 
Contest 


Date and Kind 


Contest Sponsored By 





Subjects 





of Contest 
May 2 Julius Nelson, | Artistic Typing 
State Teachers College, 
Paterson 3, New Jersey 
April 23 Newton Community High School, | Typewriting 
Newton, Illinois Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 
May 7 Mrs. Margaret L. Miller, Typewriting 
Mid-South Typists Club, Shorthand 
158 Madison Avenue, Machines 
Memphis 3, Tennessee 
April 30 Henager School of Business, Typewriting 
45 East Broadway, Shorthand 
Salt Lake City, Utah Bookkeeping 
Accounting 
Every Pupil, Rev. Matthew Pekari, Typewriting 


March 10 
Individual, April 28 


April 4-8 


April 15 


St. Joseph’s College and Military 


Academy, Hays, Kansas 


Cletus E. Zumwalt, 
Teaching Aids Exchange, 
P. O. Box 1127, 
Modesto, California 


Dr. J. Bryce Sardiga, Head, 
Secretarial Science and 


Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 

Bus. Knowledge and 
Ability 


Typewriting 
Typewriting Art 








Teacher-Training Department, 
Arizona State College, | 
Tempe, Arizona 











North Carolina Conference 


The eighth annual business education 
conference will be held on the campus of 
Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina, on 
April 22 and 23. The theme of the meeting 
will be “Better Teaching for Vocational 
Progress.” The conference is sponsored by 
the college four-year Business Education 
Department, the one-year Commercial De- 
partment, and the Zeta chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon. 

The conference will open with a dinner 
meeting in the home economics cafeteria. 
Katherine McEntire, president, Delta Pi 
Epsilon, will preside at the dinner meeting. 
Mary Harrell of Woman’s College, who is 
conference chairman, will preside at the 
opening session at 8:00 p.m. on Friday. The 
speaker for the opening session will be 
Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, head of the Department 
of Business Education, Indiana University, 


April, 1949 


Bloomington, Indiana. Dr. Eyster is 
national president of Delta Pi Epsilon. 

Dr. W. C. Jackson, chancellor of Woman’s 
College, will deliver the welcoming address 
on Saturday morning at 9:30 am. At 
9:45 a.M. there will be discussions on short- 
hand, accounting, and distributive educa- 
tion. 

There will be a luncheon at 12:30 p.m. 
in the home economics cafeteria. 

Dr. Vance T. Littlejohn, Woman’s Col- 
lege, will preside at the general meeting at 
3:00 p.m. Reports from the discussion 
groups will be made at the general meeting 
and all-those attending will have an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the discussion. A 
summary of the reports will be given by 
Dr. Elvin S. Eyster. 

At 4:00 p.m. a tea will be sponsored by 
Gamma Alpha, undergraduate fraternity in 
business education. 
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Columbia Conference 


The Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, will hold a business educa- 
tion conference on July 27 and 28. The 
theme of the meeting is “The Improvement 
of Instruction in Typewriting.” 

The first day of the meeting will be de- 
voted to beginning typewriting. The 
speakers for the first day are: Professor 
John L. Rowe, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, “The Speed Approach in Devel- 
oping Beginning Typewriting Skill’; Pro- 
fessor Catharine Stevens, Teachers College 
of Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut, 
“How to Drill Effectively in Building Type- 
writing Skill”; Harold Smith, Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, “The Improvement of In- 
struction in Typewriting’; Sister Marie 
Enda, O.P., Holy Rosary Convent, New 
York City, “Developing Accuracy and 
Speed Concurrently in Beginning Type- 
writing.” 

The second day of the meeting will be 
devoted to advanced and vocational type- 
writing. The speakers are: Professor May 
Connelly, Boston University, College of 
Practical Arts and Letters, “Developing 
Production Output in Advanced Type- 
writing’; Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, director of 
commercial education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, ‘“Increas- 
ing Speed and Accuracy in Second Year 
Classes”; Priscilla Moulton, head, Depart- 
ment of Secretarial Science, Bryant College, 
Providence, Rhode Island, “How to Use a 
Film in the Typewriting Classes.” 


New Jersey Business Teachers Meet 


The mid-winter meeting of the New Jersey 
Business Education Association was held at 
the West Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey, on Saturday, February 19. Rosa 
Scally, Senior High School, New Brunswick, 
presided at the meeting. 

Raymond Goodfellow, director of business 
education, Newark, delivered the welcoming 
address. The speaker at the general session 
was Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, State Teachers 
College, Paterson, who spoke on the topic, 
“What Every Business Teacher Should 
Know About Basic Business Education.” 

In the afternoon different sectional meet- 
ings were held on the following topics: 
practice in office procedures, merchandising 
and salesmanship, bookkeeping and arithme- 
tic, social business subjects, and shorthand 
and typewriting. 
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North Dakota International Business 
Education Conference 


The present need for increased inter. 
national understanding and co-operation 
will form the background for the five-dg 
business education conference to be held at 
the University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, beginning June 6, 1949. Educators 
from Canada as well as from North Dakota 
and Minnesota have been invited to attend, 
The university is offering credit to those 
attending the conference who wish to register 
as summer school students. 

During the first part of the week Dr. John 
Rowe, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
will demonstrate methods of teaching begin- 
ning and advanced typewriting and Louis 
Leslie, Gregg Publishing Company, will 








present the new Gregg shorthand manial. 
During the latter half of the week Dr. Ray 
Price, professor of education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, will discuss the 
problems of teaching the basic business 
subjects and Professor Warren G. Meyer, 
University of Minnesota, will discuss dis- 
tributive education and the other co-opera- 
tive training programs. 

The main social event of the conference 
will be a dinner which will be followed by a 
panel discussion on problems in business 
education. Members of the panel will be the 
specialists participating in the conference 


and some of the leading business educators | 


in the area. 

Inquiries concerning the conference may 
be addressed to either Dorothy L. Travis, 
assistant professor of education, or O. M. 
Hager, state supervisor of business educa- 
tion, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. 


Virginia Area Conferences 


The Commercial Education Service of the 
State Department of Education, Richmond, 
Virginia, will sponsor three one-day con- 
ferences. The places and the dates of the 
conferences are as follows: April 22— 
Madison College, Harrisonburg; May 5— 
Farmville State Teachers College, Farmville; 
May 6 — Radford College, Radford. 

All three conferences will emphasize the 
improvement in the teaching of shorthand. 
Mrs. Madeline S. Strony, educational direc- 
tor for Gregg Publishing Company, and 


Dr. John Rowe, Teachers College, Columbia: F 


University, New York, are the speakers. 
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THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, Part I 


(Recwding and Posting — The Opening Entry) 


Speed Up Bookkeeping Instruction in the Classroom 
with this New S.V.E. Bookkeeping Filmstrip in Color 


sCcount is @ dey; f 
J fa) 


42 frames in color, with captions, sub- ing, and summarizing ;, ow! 
titles, and text frames er _intormation about 6... 





A Frame from the Filmstrip Showing 
a Ledger Account 





This new single-frame filmstrip, The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part I, covers in simple 
step-by-step procedure the recording of the opening entry and the posting of 
the opening entry to the ledger. It is based on the tried, tested, and proved 
methods that can be used successfully in the hands of the average teacher. It 
correlates with 20TH Century BooKKEEPING AND AccouNnTING by Carlson, 
Forkner, and Prickett. However, it is so basic that it may be used with any other 
standard textbook on bookkeeping and accounting. The price of The Bookkeeping 
Cycle, Part I filmstrip in color is $5.00. 


__———a Parts II and III of the bookkeeping cycle filmstrips will 
5 be released at a later date. Part II will include additional 

ame journal entries, posting to the ledger, and a trial balance. 
spOKKEEPING Part III will include the work sheet, financial statements, 


P at ql NTING 


adjusting and closing entries. 


—" 


— 








These filmstrips are produced jointly by South-Western 
Publishing Company and the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion. Part I may be ordered immediately. 








SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 


(Specialists in Visual Education) 


100 EAST OHIO STREET - - - CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 






















Road Maps of Industry 


“Road Maps of Industry” were reviewed 
in the February issue of THe BALANCE 
SHEET. These are a series of colored charts 
dealing with current significant develop- 
ments in economics. They were prepared 
especially for high school classes and are 
available without charge. 

Each chart contains paragraphs of ex- 
planation together with sources of the in- 
formation. The charts cover such topics as 
purchasing value of the dollar, wholesale 
prices, retail prices, annual earnings, de- 
posits, production output, and numerous 
other topics that are important in many 
high school classes, but especially in eco- 
nomics. 

High school teachers who can use these 
charts may obtain them by writing to the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 247 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


New Alpha lota Chapters 


Alpha Iota recently announced the organ- 
ization of two new chapters in Honolulu, 
Hawaii. The first chapter was installed in 
August at the Phillips Commercial School 
where Mrs. Viona Hansen Whitlow is direc- 
tor. The second chapter will be installed 
this spring in the Honolulu Business College 
where J. Edwin Whitlow is president. 

Charter members have recently been 
initiated at the Marion Business College, 
Marion, Ohio, and at the Century College 
of Commerce, Huntington, West Virginia. 

The international convention of Alpha 
Iota will be held June 15 to 19 at the Hotel 
Antlers in Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Regional Conference at Oklahoma A. and M. 


The thirteenth annual summer regional 
conference on business and distributive edu- 
cation will be held on the campus of Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, on June 17 and 18. The speakers on 
the program include Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; 
Robert Slaughter, vice-president, Gregg 
Publishing Company; Francis Unzicker, 
South-Western Publishing Company; and 
Fred Dearworth, associate editor of THE 
BALANCE SHEET. 

For information concerning the meeting 
write to Bess Allen, School of Intensive 
Business, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
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Business Students Visit Local Firms 


The club for business students at Withroy 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, sponsor 
after-school inspection trips to representative 
business concerns. ‘These inspection trips 
are made once each month. 

The club promotes business education and 
encourages high scholarship among the sty. 
dents who take work in the field of business. 
Each year the club gives a cash award of at 
least $25 to the outstanding senior who has 
majored in business subjects. 

The club’s theme for this year is ““What’s 
New in Business?” The plan of visiting local 
business concerns is one of the ways in which 
the central purpose is being accomplished, 
Sound motion pictures are also used to 
achieve this objective. 4 








Conference at Indiana U. 


A conference on business teacher educa- 
tion was held on the campus of Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana, on March 
11 and 12. The conference dealt with the 
problems of mutual interest related to 
methods courses and_ student teaching 
courses for prospective business teachers. 

The conference consisted of round-table 
discussions on the following topics: “Prac- 
tices and Problems Relative to Methods } 
Courses and Student Teaching Courses in | 
Business Teacher Education,” ‘Problems | 
and Practices Peculiar to the Offering of 
Methods Courses and Student Teaching 
Courses for Business Teachers,” “The 
Teaching of Methods Courses for Prospec- 
tive Business Teachers,” and “Practices, 
Policies, and Procedures in Conducting 
Student Teaching Courses for Prospective 
Business Teachers.” 





ACCOUNTING FOR PAY-ROLL 
DEDUCTIONS 


by Sherwood and Pendery 


ACCOUNTING FOR PAY-ROLL DEDUCTIONS is based 
on the latest laws pertaining to withholding taxes. Forms 
and reports are adequately illustrated. In the problems 
and the project the student computes withholding taxes 
and social security taxes and records the necessary in- 
formation in a pay-roll journal and an earnings record. 


List price 20 cents, subject to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 
Dallas 


DGialance Sheet 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 

















oronet Films Start Them Off Right 








“With a solid foundation your students’ chances for success are multi- 
plied a hundredfold. Teach them the basic principles and concepts of 
our modern business world as leading educators and progressive teachers 
everywhere are doing with the invaluable aid of Coronet Instructional 
Films. Each of these authentic sound motion pictures, produced in col- 
laboration with an expert in each particular field, is a fundamental, basic 
film lesson — a lesson that hastens and improves student understanding 
and progress. There is no better way to start them off on’the right foot in 
business and economics than to make these excellent films available in 


your own school film library: 


What is es ? 
What is Mone - = 
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Bookkeeping Wall Chart No. 1 — Recording 
and Posting the Opening Entry. (Released in 
1949.) This is the first of a series of six bookkeeping 
wall charts in three colors being produced by the 
George F. Cram Company, Inc. The titles of the other 
five charts are as follows: Chart No. 2 — Journalizing, 
Posting, and Preparing a Trial Balance; Chart No. 3 — 
Work Sheet and Financial Statements; Chart No. 4 — 
Closing the Ledger for a Service Business; Chart 
No. 5 — Adjusting the Ledger; and Chart No. 6 — 
The Bookkeeping Cycle. 

Chart No. 1 is available now and the other five 
charts will be available later this spring. 


Summary. Chart No. 1 includes the following: 
(1) a completed balance sheet, (2) the opening journal 
entry to record the balance sheet, and (3) the ledger 
accounts, with standard rulings, as they appear after 
the opening entry has been posted. Arrows are used to 
show the relationship that exists between the various 
bookkeeping forms included on the chart. The chart 
is 46” x 56”, produced in three colors, and may be read 
from the rear of the average classroom. The charts 
will be available in two different mountings, a Straight 
Multi-Roll Mounting and a Dissected Folded Form 
Mounting. 


Recommended Use. Chart No. 1 may be used as an 
introduction to the bookkeeping cycle, concurrently 
with the daily lessons, and as periodic reviews of the 
first step in the bookkeeping cycle. 


Sale. The bookkeeping wall charts may be purchased 
from the George F. Cram Company, Inc., 730 East 
Washington Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. The 
selling price for the six charts is $79. 


Help Wanted. (Released in 1944.) This is a two- 
reel, 16-mm. sound film produced by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer and is available only to schools. It may be 
shown in 20 minutes. 


Summary. The film exposes the employment agency 
racket. The Hot Spot Employment Agency procures 
jobs for unskilled laborers for a fee of 50 per cent of 
the first month’s wages. The fee is divided between 
the agency and the employer who agree to discharge 
the laborers at the end of the month so that others may 
be employed. The film dramatizes an actual police 
record case. 


Recommended Use. High school classes in economics 
and business law would find the film interesting and 
educational. It is also suitable for classes in vocational 
guidance. 


Rental. “Help Wanted” is available to educational 
organizations only from Association Films which has 
the following offices: 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, New York; 206 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
3, Illinois; 351 Turk Street, San Francisco 2, Cali- 
fornia; and 3012 Maple Avenue, Dallas 4, Texas. The 
rental price is $3.00. When ordering the film use the 
number YT-110 because another film has the same title. 
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American Portrait. (Released in 1940.) This js 
a 16-mm. sound motion picture produced by Wilding 
Picture Productions for the Institute of Life Insuranee 
It may be shown in approximately 25 minutes. 


Summary. This film pays a tribute to all salesmen, 
It tells how salesmanship has played a major role jp 
bringing to America a better way of life and the highest 
known standard of living. Featuring screen star Alan 





Ladd as a life insurance salesman, this film reviews jp 
an entertaining manner the improvements made in oy 
way of life during the past century. The film also 
emphasizes that even though improvements in our way 
of life were the result of American ingenuity and jp. 
ventiveness, it took American salesmanship to bring 
these improvements into widespread use. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high 
school classes in salesmanship, retail selling, and adver. 
tising. It also has some guidance value for students 
interested in salesmanship. 


Sale and Rental. The film may be purchased from 
the Institute of Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. The selling price is $30. For 
rental purposes contact Association Films which has 
the following offices: 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, New York; 206 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago §, 
Illinois; 351 Turk Street, San Francisco 2, California; 
and 3012 Maple Avenue, Dallas 4, Texas. Free rental 
except transportation charges for returning the film. 


California and Its Natural Resources. (Re 
leased in 1948.) This is a 16-mm. sound film produced 
by the United States Department of Interior, Bureau 
of Mines. The film is in color and may be shown in 
40 minutes. 


Summary. The opening scenes display transforma 
tions of desert wastes into productive fields by means 
of irrigation, rugged mountain slopes into mineral 
mining and milling activities, and cliff-scarred coast- 
lines into petroleum production. The film tells the 
story of vast reclamations in minerals, water, petro- 
leum, and power. Vegetable gardens; citrus groves; 
grape vineyards; orchards of fruits and nuts; chicken 
farms; fields of wheat, cotton, and potatoes; fisheries; 
dairy and sheep herds; lumbering; mineral production 
and processing; and refrigeration of perishable goods 
by means of dry ice made from gases drawn from 
beneath the desert are shown in the film. Some of the 
points of interest included in the film are: Hollywood, 
San Francisco, San Pedro, San Diego, Stockton Port, 
Palm Springs, Yosemite Valley, Redwood Highway, 
Mount Whitney, and Death Valley. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high 
school classes in economic geography and economics. 


Rental. “California and Its Natural Resources” 
is available from the United States Department of 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, Experiment Station, 4800 
Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 18, Pennsylvania. 
only charge is for transportation. 
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The Industrial Revolution. (Released in 1942.) 
This is a 16-mm. sound film produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. with M. D. C. Crawford, author 
of “Conquest of Culture,” as collaborator. It may be 
shown in 10 minutes. 

Summary. The film traces the development of 
machines from the first engines and textile shuttles to 
the enormous factories of today. It contrasts the 
industrial progress of the past 200 years with the slow 
advance during preceding centuries when economic, 
social, and cultural progress was retarded by hand 
labor and crude machines. It also emphasizes how an 
increasingly higher standard of living has resulted from 
the contribution of labor-saving machines, mass pro- 
duction techniques, rapid communication devices, and 
fast transportation facilities. 

A teachers’ guide that gives a summary of the con- 
tents of the film as well as suggestions for using the 
film is available. 

Recommended Use. High school classes in economics 
would find the film interesting and helpful 


Sale and Rental. “The Industrial Revolution” may 
be purchased from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. The 
selling price is $50.00 less 10 per cent discount. The 
rental price is $2.50 for one to three days’ use, plus 
50 cents for each additional day. For rental purposes 
contact your regular film rental library or the film rental 
libraries of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. which 
have the following addresses: 207 South Green Street, 
Chicago 7, Illinois; 712 North Haskell Street, Dallas 1, 
Texas; 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston 16, Massachu- 
setts; 450 West 56th Street, New York 19, New York; 
1640 East Mountain Street, Pasadena 7, California. 


Northeastern States. (Released in 1942.) This 
is a 16-mm. sound film produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Ine. with Dr. Howard W. Odum, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, as collaborator. It is one of a series of six 
films on the United States and may be shown in 11 
minutes. The other five titles in the series are: “‘South- 
eastern States,” ‘“‘Middle States,” “Southwestern 
States,” “Northwestern States,” and “Far Western 
States.” 

Summary. This film stresses the vast industrial and 
commercial activities of the Northeastern States and 
describes, by means of map animation, the region’s 
physical character and the origin and distribution of 
its people. It also shows the mineral and agricultural 
resources, discloses the cultural advantages, and illus- 
trates the interdependence between the Northeast and 
the rest of the nation. Concentration of both population 
and industry in this region is particularly emphasized 
in the film. The film also depicts some of the many 
scenic spots of the region. 


Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high 
school classes in economic geography and economics. 
The other five films in this series should also be interest- 
ing to these classes. 


Sale and Rental. “Northeastern States” may be 
purchased from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. The selling 
price is $50.00 less 10 per cent discount. The rental 
price is $2.50 for 1 to 3 days’ use, plus 50 cents for each 
additional day. For rental purposes contact your 
regular film rental library or the film rental libraries of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. which have the 
following addresses: 207 South Green Street, Chicago 7, 
Illinois; 712 North Haskell Street, Dallas 1, Texas; 
30 Huntington Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts; 
450 West 56th Street, New York 19, New York; 
1640 East Mountain Street, Pasadena 7, California. 
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Cause and Cure. (Released in 1946.) This is a 
35-mm. sound-slide film which requires thirty-three 
and one third revolutions per minute. It is one of a 
series of ten slide films entitled “Safety Management 
for Foremen”’ produced by Sarra, Inc. for the National 
Safety Council. The titles of the other nine slide films 
are: “Brain Beats Brawn,” “Stop, Look and Listen,” 
“Right Dress,” “Safety Is in Order,” “Guard Duty,” 
*Doctor’s Orders,” “Follow the Leader,” “Production 
with Safety,” and “Principles and Interest.” It may 
be shown in approximately 20 minutes. 


Summary. The first few frames of this slide film show 
a round-table discussion on the cause and cure of 
accidents. The foremen in the round-table discussion 
give the following excuses for accidents: (1) The oper- 
ator was careless, (2) The floor was slippery, (3) The 
man is lazy, (4) The man disobeyed instructions, and 
(5) The grinding wheel broke. ‘Too many foremen,” 
says the narrator of “Cause and Cure,” “fall back on 
these pet phrases when they are asked to explain why 
an accident happened.” 

The film tells the story of an employee with a good 
safety record who smashed two fingers with a hammer. 
The employee’s foreman said it was just carelessness, 
but the safety committee decided to investigate. They 
found that the employee was working under very poor 
light and also that he had poor eyesight. The investi- 
gating committee recommended better lighting and 
proper eyeglasses for the injured man. 

The film shows several foremen trying to shift the 
blame for an accident involving several of their depart- 
ments. After a heated argument, they finally discover 
the real causes of the accident. All in all, the film 
covers ten unsafe acts and eight unsafe conditions 
every foreman should watch. 


Recommended Use. ‘The film is suitable for high 
school classes in business principles and management. 
College classes in factory management, office manage- 
ment, and business policies and management would also 
find the film interesting and helpful. 


Sale and Rental. “‘Cause and Cure” may be obtained 
from the National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. The selling price for mem- 
bers of the National Safety Council is $12 and for non- 
members $24. The rental price for members is $3 a 
day and $5 a week, and for nonmembers $6 a day and 
$10 a week. 


Share the Production Plan. (Released in 1948.) 
This is a 16-mm. sound film in color produced by the 
Cooley Company for the Nunn-Bush Shoe Company. 
It is a revision of the old film, “52 Pay Checks Each 
Year,” and may be shown in approximately 20 minutes. 


Summary. The film explains how the Nunn-Bush 
share-the-production plan works. Many of the details 
of the plan are omitted. However, these details may be 
obtained by writing the Nunn-Bush Company, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. The film explains that each 
employee receives fifty-two pay checks a year and that 
the amount of the pay is based on the percentage of 
sales. The purpose of the plan is to develop better 
relationship among labor, management, and capital. 


Recommended Use. The film would serve as a spring- 
board for class discussion in the following college classes: 
economics, labor relations, business policies and man- 
agement, and introduction to business. It may also be 
used on the‘senior high school level for classes in 
business principles and management. 

Rental. “Share the Production Plan’ may be ob- 
tained from the Venard Organization, Educational 
Films, 702 South Adams Street, Peoria 2, Illinois. 
Free, except for transportation charges both ways. 
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OF NEW LITERATURE 











Women and Their Money. 1949. By Maxwell 
S. Stewart. This 32-page, printed, paper-bound pam- 
phlet is one of a series distributed by the Public Affairs 
Committee, Incorporated. It is designed to serve as a 
guide or reference handbook for women who want to 
learn how to put their financial affairs in order. It 
points out that every woman’s investment program 
must be tailored to fit her special requirements. The 
various types of investments are discussed in the pam- 
phlet. Some of the topics included are as follows: 
“Your Living Expenses,” “Buy Or Rent a House?” 
“Providing for Special Needs,” “Investing Wisely and 
Safely,” ““Money Investments,” “Common Stock,” and 
“Where to Turn for Advice.” Price 20 cents. Order 
from Public Affairs Committee, Incorporated, 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16, New York. 


Films by Coronet. 1948. This is a 32-page, 
printed, paper-bound catalogue of 16-mm. educational 
sound motion pictures. The films are classified under 
the following subject headings: Basic Study Skills, 
Guidance, Language Arts, Business and Economics, 
Social Studies, General Science, Physical Science, 
Natural Science, Mathematics, Home Economics, 
Health and Safety, Physical Education, and Teacher 
Training. A brief description of each film and the sell- 
ing price for black and white and color prints are given. 
The catalogue also includes a utilization chart that 
shows an alphabetical list of Coronet films and the 
areas in which each film may be used. A complete list 
of film reutal libraries that distribute Coronet films is 
included in the catalogue. Free. Address requests to 
Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 


Fundamentals of Mimeograph Stencil Dupli- 
cation. 1947. Edited by Dr. Peter L. Agnew. This is 
a 39-page, paper-bound booklet that contains the follow- 
ing fifteen lessons: (1) how to type a stencil, (2) review 
of stencil typing, (3) how to operate the A. B. Dick 
Mimeograph, (4) the A. B. Dick illuminated drawing 
board, (5) how to use the A. B. Dick lettering guides, 
(6) prepare a poster using lettering guides, (7) prepare 
a ruled form, (8) how to prepare a two-color job, (9) 
handwriting on a stencil sheet, (10) prepare a postal 
card, (11) prepare a three-color job, (12) prepare a 
French fold Christmas card, (13) prepare a stencil and 
set up the Mimeograph for narrow paper, (14) prepare 
a four-page folder, and (15) prepare a mimeographed 
school newspaper. List price $1.00. Order from A. B. 
Dick Company, 720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
6, Illinois, or from your local dealer. 





Business As a Career. January, 1949. Volume 
XLIX, No. 6. This 63-page, paper-bound booklet js 
one of a series of bulletins published by New York 
University. It is designed as a guide for students 
choosing a career in business. The booklet deals with 
the following careers: accounting, advertising and 
marketing, commercial banking, corporation finance, 
correspondence and correspondence supervision, credit 
and collection work, economics, foreign trade, insuranee, 
journalism, law, investment organizations, manage- 
ment, private secretaryship, public administration, 
public utilities and transportation, real estate, retailing, 
selling and sales management, statistics, and teachj 
business subjects. A special feature of the booklet is 
the Business Opportunity Chart which portrays the 
fourteen basic activities of business. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Dean, School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York 3, New York. 


Electric Appliance Selling Techniques. No- 
vember, 1948. This 52-page, paper-bound bulletin is 
the conference leader’s manual and is Part II of the 
program which was planned for salesmen of home 
appliances. Part I of the program deals with the 
topic, “Basic Selling.” The first part of this bulletin 
deals with procedures and suggested techniques to be 
used by the conference leader. The four meetings out- 
lined in the bulletin are based upon a series of four 
filmstrips. The topics for the four meetings are as 
follows: “Selling the Electric Range,” “Selling the 
Electric Refrigerator,” “Selling the Electric Water 
Heater,” “Selling the Home Laundry.” — Inquiries 
should be addressed to California State Department of 
Education, Commission for Vocational Education, 
Bureau of Business Education, Sacramento, California. 


Practical Suggestions for Improving Instruc- 
tion in Shorthand. Bulletin No. 2. Prepared by 
Inez Ray Wells. ‘This is a 10-page, mimeographed 
bulletin that deals with the following shorthand topics: 
“Dictate Connected Matter on the First Day the 
Student Writes,” “Keep Shorthand Books Open During 
Dictation,” “Preview Shorthand Reading Assign- 
ments,” “Use the Blackboard,” ““Watch Your Penman- 
ship,” “Build Dictation Speed Gradually,” “Be Sure 
Students Know the Reasons for All Activities,” and 
“See That Students Have the Proper Tools with Which 
to Work.” Cartoons are used to illustrate each topic. 
Free. A self-addressed, stamped envelope should be 
enclosed with each request. Address requests to Dr. J. 
Marshall Hanna, Room 223, Journalism Building, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 





reference. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 32 cents. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. - - - Cincinnati 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING by Ray Wall Fisher 
This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It is suitable for a short course 


or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the information needed for indexing and ruled workbook paper 
and forms for the indexing problems. When these workbook pages have been removed, the instructions and rules may be kept for 
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Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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LETS. oT DOWN TO 


— Business cnt tite, 


Fifth Edition — By Crabbe and Salsgiver 


General business edu- 


GENERAL BUSINESS is popular because it does cation for everyone. 
these two jobs well. It therefore appeals to ad- 
ministrators as well as to teachers, students, and 
parents. It is a course that makes most taxpayers 
happy because they recognize its practical value. 


In GENERAL BUSINESS your students will get the 
kind of business training that every student needs 
for his personal needs and will get a rich background 
for the future study of business. 

* 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Introductory course 
for business students. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 


April, 1949 

















Not on the Menu 


The newly married couple stopped in a local restau- 
rant and after their meal a waiter asked: 

“Is there anything else?” 

“Yes,” replied the bridegroom, “bring us a honey- 
moon salad.” 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” said the waiter, “but what 
is a honeymoon salad?” 

“Lettuce alone.” 

ee 


He Did His Share 


College Dean: “So you admit this young freshman 
was carried to the pool and thrown in with his clothes 
on. Now, what part did you take in this disgraceful 
affair?” 

Sophomore: “The left leg, sir.” 

eee 
Tact 

Tact is what a certain Arkansas editor had nothing 
but when he printed the following item in his paper: 

“Miss Hanna Smith, a Batesville belle of twenty 
summers, is visiting her twin brother, who recently 
celebrated his thirty-second birthday.” 

eee 


Close Shave 


Barber: “Will you have anything on your face when 
I’ve finished, sir? 
Customer: “I don’t know, but I hope you'll at least 
leave my nose.” 
ee e 


Obliging Fellow 


He: “Do you want me to call you a taxi?” 
She: “Yes, I wish you would.” 
He: “All right — you're a taxi.” 
e ee 
Life on the Farm 


Little Willie, being a city boy, had never seen a cow. 
While on a visit to his grandmother, he walked out 
across the fields with his cousin John. A cow was grazing 
there, and Willie’s curiosity was greatly excited. 

“Oh, Cousin John, what is that?”’ he asked. 

“Why that is only a cow,” John replied. 

“And what are those things on her head?” 

“Horns,” answered John. 

Before they had gone very far the cow mooed long 
and loud. 

Willie was astounded. Looking back, he demanded, 
in a very fever of interest: 

“Which horn did she blow?” 

eee 
Lesson in Geography 

Teacher: “What are the people of New York noted 
for?” 

Boy: “The people of New York are noted for their 
stupidity.” 

Teacher: “Wherever did you get that information?” 

Boy: “From our books, Miss Smith. It says, ‘The 
population of New York is very dense.’ ” 
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Last Resort 
Traffic Cop: “Use your noodle, lady! 
noodle!” 
Lady Motorist: ‘“‘My goodness! Where is it? [ye 
pushed and pulled everything in the car.” 


Use your 


. * . 
Not Yet 


Old Mrs. Jones was in bed with a bad cough, and her 
nephew was at work with a hammer and nails in the 
backyard. 

“Hello,” said Mr. Brown, over the fence, “how's 
the aunt?” 

“Not so good.” 

“Ts. that her coughin’?”’ 

“No! It’s a chickenhouse.”’ 


* . . 
School Days 


Michael had taken a rather strong dislike to kinder. 
garten. All persuasion failed, and his mother in despera- 
tion told him firmly that he would have to go. 

“‘All right, Mother,” retorted Michael. “If you want 
me to grow up into a bead-stringer, I'll go.” 


His Home Town 


Nit: “I am a little stiff from bowling.” 
Wit: “Shake hands, friend —I know that town 
well,” 
e ee 


Behind in Her Reading 


A traveler one night found himself obliged to remain 
in a small town because of a landslide on the railway, 
caused by heavy rain which was still falling in torrents 
The traveler turned to the waitress with: “This cer- 
tainly looks like the flood.” 

“The what?” 

“The flood. You’ve read about the flood, and the 
ark landing on Mount Ararat, surely.” 

“Mister,” she returned, “I haven’t seen a paper for 
three days.” 

e ee 
On the Road to Recovery 


The patient was getting better. He asked repeatedly 
for food. Finally the nurse fed him a spoonful of rice. 

“That was wonderful!” he said as he finished. “Now 
bring me a postage stamp. I want to read.” 


* a + 
o 
Leftovers 


A man looking at some neckties tossed one or two 
aside contemptuously. Lingering after having made 
his purchase, he noticed that the clerk put those be 
had so positively rejected in a separate box. 

“What becomes of those?” he inquired. 

“We sell them to the women who come in here to 
buy ties for men.” 


The 
alance Sheet 





Woman, with A.B. degree and eight years’ teaching 
experience, desires position as instructor of accounting, 
law, Gregé shorthand, typowriting. and English. At 
present time is director of small business school. Avail- 
able May 1. Address, No. 129. 


Woman, with B.A. degree in business education and 
experience in both public and private school work, desires 
change in position. Would prefer to locate in the South- 
west. Address, No. 130. 


Man, with B.S. degree and nineteen years’ teaching 
experience, desires position in business college or college 
in Middle Atlantic States. Prefers location in Pennsyl- 
yania in city of 200,000 or less. Has had experience in 
best of business colleges. Can teach all branches of 
accounting and allied subjects. Desires to return to 
home territory. Will be available after June 1. Address, 
No. 131. 


Man, thirty-three years of age with Master’s degree in 
administration and guidance and three years’ private 
and public school experience, desires guidance, teaching, 
or administrative position in any type of school, but 
would prefer a college. Address, No. 132. 


Woman, with B.S. degree in education and ten years’ 
commercial teaching experience in both private and 
public schools, desires position. Qualified to teach Gregg 
and Pitman shorthand, bookkeeping, accounting, and 
all related subjects. Address, No. 133. 


Experienced private business school instructor, with 
A.B. degree and eighteen years’ actual experience in the 
business world, desires position in a private business 
school in or not far from New York City. Is qualified to 
teach accounting, Pitman shorthand, typewriting, 
business practice, and commercial law. Address, No. 134. 


Married man, forty-five years of age, with B.C.S., 
A.B., and M.A. degrees, desires summer position. Has 
had twenty years’ successful experience in public 
school and in business college as solicitor, department 
head, and principal. Qualified to teach any commercial 
subject. Available June 6. Address, No. 135 


Woman, with Master’s degree and twelve years’ teach- 
ing experience, desires summer position teaching in a 
business school or college. Can teach any secretarial 
subject, including typewriting, Gregg shorthand, Thom- 
as shorthand, comptometer, and bookkeeping. Good 
personality. Excellent references. Address, No. 136. 


Man, forty years of age with B.S. and M.A. degrees, 
desires position in California or Florida. Has had sixteen 
years’ teaching experience in one nigh school and is 


certified to teach commercial subjects as well as English, - 


sciences, and social science. Address, No. 137. 


Man, with twenty-one years’ varied experience as 
teacher, principal, and owner of a commercial college, 
desires teachin¢é or administrative position in a small 
college or business college. Can teach accounting along 
with the allied accounting subjects. Address, No. 138. 


Woman, with B.A. degree and two years’ experience as 
principal of high school and two years’ experience as 
cashier in bank, desires position as instructor of all 
commercial subjects, including Gregg shorthand, ac- 
counting, and English. Good references. State salary 
and tenure. Address, No. 152. 


Man, with M.Ed. degree, certified in distributive edu- 
cation under the George-Deen Act, desires summer 
session position in college teaching distributive educa- 
tion. Has had college and high school experience. Loca- 
tion is immaterial. Available July 1. Address, No. 153. 


Woman, with B.S. and_M.A. degrees and thirteen 
years’ experience as a commercial teacher, desires sum- 
mer teaching position in a high school, college, or uni- 
versity. Can teach Gregg shorthand, business English, 
bookkeeping and accounting, salesmanship, typewriting, 
geography, and other allied subjects. Available June 20. 
Address, No. 155. 


FOR SALE 


Stenotype machine, complete with home study course 
and case. In A-1 condition. Price $50. Address, No. 151. 


April, 1949 








Selected Special 


Books for Typing... 


* 
BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 


by S. J. Wanous 
A paper-bound book of 62 pages for 


beginning or advanced students, 
recommended for correcting bad 
habits, developing good habits, and 
developing speed. 


STATISTICAL TYPING 
by S. J. Wanous 
A paper-bound book of 51 pages pro- 


viding problems, drills, and tests in 
tabulation. 


ADVANCED SPEED TYPING 
by M. Fred Tidwell 


A paper-bound book of 66 pages 
designed for supplementary selective 
drills for speed work or for a short 
intensive speed course. 


TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES 
AND SHORT CUTS 


by MacClain and Dame 


Each of the thirty-seven lessons con- 
sists of a fifteen-minute timed writing 
with a warm-up drill and a follow-up 
exercise. In addition to their value 
as timed writings, these lessons pro- 
vide specific training in techniques 
and short cuts. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 











Wisconsin Institute 


The University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin, will hold its third annual institute 
in business education during the 1949 sum- 
mer session on July 27-29. The theme of the 
meeting is “The Objectives of Business 
Education.” 

The program will be devoted to a discus- 
sion of the objectives of business education 
and how these objectives can be attained. 
Consideration will be given not only to the 
entire program of business education, but 
also to many of the business education 
subjects offered in the high schools today. 

Addresses given by many prominent busi- 
ness education leaders will be followed by 
discussion periods. At the first session on 
July 27, Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, dean, 
School of Education, University of Wiscon- 
sin, will give the welcoming address. The 
speakers for the first day are: B. Frank 
Kyker, chief, Business Education Service, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
who will speak on the topic, “Major Prob- 
lems in Business Education”; W. C. Rees- 
man, special assistant to controller, Wiscon- 
sin Electric Power Company, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, “The Objectives of Business 
Education” (as interpreted by a business- 
man); Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, State 
Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey, 
“The Objectives of Business Education” (as 
interpreted by a business educator). 

F. H. Elwell, dean, School of Commerce, 
University of Wisconsin, will be chairman of 
the meeting on Thursday, July 28. The 
speakers for this meeting are: V. E. Breiden- 
baugh, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, “The Objectives of 
Bookkeeping”; Ernest May, Riverside High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, “The Objec- 
tives of Business Arithmetic”; Mrs. Marie 
M. Stewart, High School, Stonington, Con- 
necticut, ““The Objectives of the English of 
Transcription”; Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, 
“The Objectives of the Basic Business 
Subjects.” 

The speakers on Friday, July 29, are: 
Hulda Vaaler, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, South Dakota, “The Objectives 
of Typewriting”; Louis A. Leslie, “The 
Objectives and Use of the New Materials in 
Gregg Shorthand,” and “Teaching Methods 
to be Used in Presenting the New Materials 
in Gregg Shorthand.” 

All teachers attending the institute will 
be given an opportunity to participate in the 
panel and group discussions that follow the 
addresses. 
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For additional information concerning the 
institute write to Dr. Russell J. Hosler, 
Wisconsin High School, University of Wis. 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Butler University Conference 


A business education conference will be 
held on the campus of Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, on June 23 and 9%, 
Dean J. Hartt Walsh, College of Education, 
will deliver the welcoming address. 

The speakers for the program starting at 
2:00 p.m. on June 23 are as follows: W. Har- 
mon Wilson, editor of THe BaLANce Suezet, 
“Effective Use of Visual Aids in Business 
Education”; L. E. Grisso, vice-president, 
Van Audsall and Ferrar Ediphone Distribu- 
tor, Indianapolis, “Use Your Dictating 
Equipment”; Dr. Cecil Puckett, dean, 
College of Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Denver, Denver, Colorado, “Why 
Not, Mr. Businessman?” Dr. Puckett will 
speak at the banquet which will be held at 
6:30 P.M. 

On June 24 at 9:45 a.m. Dr. M. O. Ross, 
president, Butler University, will introduce 
the speakers. W. Miller Bennett, national 
vice-president of National Office Manage- 
ment Association, and controller, Inland 
Container Corporation, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, will speak on the topic, “Employer 
Expects?” The three speakers on the topic, 
“What the High Schools Are Doing to Meet 
Employer Demands,” will be: stenography — 
Margaret Forcht Rowe, Howe High School, 7 
Indianapolis; bookkeeping— W. S. Barn- 7 
hart, Indianapolis Public Schools, Indian- 
apolis; typewriting — Florence Roell, John 
Adams High School, South Bend. 

The luncheon speaker will be Dr. Cecil 7 
Puckett who will speak on the topic, “The 
United Business Education Association and 
Its Services to Business Educators.” Made- 


line S. Strony, educational director, Gregg “ 


Publishing Company, New York, will be the 
speaker for the afternoon session. 


Indiana Elects New Officers 


The annual meeting of the Annual Invita- 
tional Conference of Indiana Business 
Teachers was held at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, on February 18 
and 19. About one hundred fifty teachers 
attended the banquet on Friday evening. 

The newly elected officers are: chairman, 
Mrs. Margaret Rowe, Thomas Carr Howe 
High School, Indianapolis; secretary, Robert 
Colvin, Central High School, Muncie. 
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